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China has a controversy with the Chinese Hastern Railroad 
Co., which is nominally an independent corporation, but sub- 
stantially the agent of the Russian government. The orig- 
inal contract of the company with China provided that the 
company should exercise independent administrative authority 
on the property helonging to the railroad, and another clause 
authorized the company to buy land adjacent to the railroad. 
Under this authority the company acquired large amounts of 
land not required for railroad purposes, especially at stations, 
much of which it has sold again to people who have built 
upon or otherwise improved it, claiming to reserve rights of 
administration over it, which it has latterly given a wide in- 
terpretation to, substantially establishing a municipal govern- 
ment dependent upon the company and entirely independent 
of the government of China; as if an American company own- 
ing a railroad in Mexico should set up municipal governments 
at its chief stations. The chief of these is Harbin, where the 
Chinese Eastern crosses the navigable Sungari river and the 
South Manchurian Railroad to Port Arthur branches off. Nat- 
urally this is an important place, in a fertile country, with 
the chief shops of the railroad. Here the company bought 
a large amount of land at some distance from the old town 
and laid out a town-site. It sold lots largely to men who 
came there to go into business—to Germans, English, Amer- 
icans and Japanese, more than to Russians, who have not 
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been very enterprising in Manchurian trade. The town has 
already something like 50,000 inhabitants and is growing fast. 
For this town (the new one) the railroad company has pro- 
vided a city government, consisting of what we may call a 
Mayor and a Board of Aldermen, to which offices men of 
all nationalities are eligible. Pretty nearly all its actions, 
however, require the approval of the railroad administration, 
which names directly several members of the Board. In the 
first government chosen there is one German, while all the 
rest are Russians. The Chinese authorities forbid their sub- 
jects to take any part in the election. They claim that the 
administrative rights granted to the company extend only to 
the management and protection of its own property. 





In his articles on “The Theory of Railroad Rates” Pro- 
fessor Ripley referred (Iailroad Age Gazette, Sept. 18, p. 
9&3) to the small average daily mileage of freight cars in 
1906--about 30 miles--as “extraordinarily low.’ Perhaps no 
figure is oftener cited by shippers and writers on railroad 
economics to iilustrate what is looked upon as poor rail- 
road management. As long as this figure is thus cited it 
will be necessary to keep on pointing out that it does not 
mean what it seems to. It includes the non-movement of all 
cars that Are in the shops or are idle. Equipment be- 
comes idle through failure of shippers to furnish plenty of 
traffic for it the year around; and it is good, not bad, man- 
agement to send it to the shops as often and as soon as it 
needs repairs. Equipment does not become idle merely in 
hard times. J.ive stock cars can be kept busy only at cer- 
tain seasons. The same is true of coal cars. The movement 
of foreign cars is a better index of the efficiency of rail- 
road management than that of home cars, because cars usual- 
ly leave the roads to which they belong under load, and are 
promptly moved on by the receiving line after being un- 
loaded. On one of the Jarge trunk lines on which the mile- 
age of foreign cars is kept separately from that of home 
cars, the average daily movement of foreign cars is over 
40 miles, and is often 50 miles per day, whereas the move- 
ment of home cars averages about 20 miles and is rarely 
over 25. The general average movement for both kinds of 
cars on this line is between 25 and 30 miles per day. The 
laws of various states, and the rules of the car service asso- 
ciations allow shippers minima of 48 hours to load and 48 
hours to unload, the time being figured from 7 o’clock a.m. 
after the car is placed; and still larger allowances of free 
time are made in numerous cases. If the average journey 
of a car under load were 150 miles—it is believed to be 
about 185 miles—its average mileage per day, assuming it 
to be kept the full 48 hours time allowed for loading and un- 
leading, would be only 30 miles, although it made the entire 
journey in a single day. Taking into consideration all the 
facts, it is plain that the small daily mileage of cars is much 
more due to their non-movement than to their slow move- 
ment. The problem of car efficiency is more a problem of 
getting shippers to let go of cars than of getting railroads to 
pull them rapidly. 





The American Railway Engineering and Maintenance of 
Way Association has made a compilation of state laws bear- 
ing on the matter of separation of grades at crossings of rail- 
roads and public roads. About one-half of the states have 
no laws whatever on this matter; and while the majority 
of these are western states, four are in the extreme east, 
namely, Maine, New Hampshire, Delaware and South Caro- 


iina. In most of the states having iaws, the entire burden 
of the expense is placed on the railroad companies. In only 
three states is the cost equitably divided, that is, shared 


equally by the railroad and the community. These are Con- 
necticut, New York and Ohio. Two states—Massachusetts 
and Vermont—distribute it 65 per cent. to the railroad, 25 





132% 
per cent. to the state and 10 per cent. to the municipality, 
while in New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Rhode Island the 
division is a matter of agreement. At the conference of the 
railroad commissioners of Iliinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan and 
Wisconsin held in Chicago in June (Railroad Age Gazette, 
June 19, p. 199) this subject of separation of grades was dis- 
cussed, the opinion being expressed that there should be 
legislation in all states to require the elimination of grades, 
and that the expense should be divided equally between the 
railroads and the community. While the fairness of this last 
proposition is unquestionable, the fact that only three of the 
states having laws on the matter make such a division sug- 
gests the advisability of the railroads giving special atten- 
tion to securing this provision in legislation which may be 
adopted by states not now having it. The movement in the 


five states mentioned, which resulted in the formation of a 
permanent organization, undoubtedly will bear fruit which 
A first move 


may be expected to influence other states to act. 
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of this organization will be to ascertain how many unpro- 
tected grade crossings there are in the states represented 
and what can be done to eliminate them. Indiana alone was 
said to have 10,000. When the vast number which the coun- 
try as a whole contains is considered there is little wonder 
that 934 persons were killed and 1,817 injured at these cross- 
ings in the year ended June 30, 1907 (Interstate Commerce 
Commission report). The strong sentiment at this con- 
ference that no new construction in the states represented 
should be allowed to have grade crossings either with high- 
ways or other railroads, merits the support of existing roads. 
Not only should no further increase in conditions so inimical 
to safe transportation be allowed in communities having the 
population and traffic density of these, but there should be 
systematic reduction of the unprotected crossings already in 
existence. Connecticut is the only state making specific pro- 
vision for this in its statute. It requires the removal of at 


least one grade crossing a year for every 60 miles of road 
operated within the state. 
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PASSENGER TRAIN MILEAGE AND PASSENGER REVENUES. 





The accompanying drawing shows the relation between pas- 
senger-train miles and passenger earnings, exclusive of mail 
and express business, on a large trunk line for a period of 
almost eight years. While the figures are for only one road, 
they may be taken to illustrate principles that are applicable 
to the passenger business of most American railroads. 

The figures on the left-hand margin refer both to pas- 
senger earnings and train-miles, the same unit being used 
Tor both dollars and miles. When the two lines coincide 
earnings were $1 per train-mile. When the revenue line is 
above the train-mile line earnings were more than $1 per 
train-mile; when it is below they were less. The cost of 
handling passenger business on this road—common, or indi- 
rect, expenses being apportioned on the train-mileage basis— 
averaged 85 cents per train-mile. Therefore, earnings of $1 
per train-mile were considered tolerably remunerative, and 
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earnings less than this were regarded as unremunerative. 
When earnings were less than 85 cents per mile it was consid- 
ered that passenger business was handled at a positive loss. 

Upon ‘these bases it appears that the passenger business 
of this road was unprofitable continuously from January, 1900, 
to July, 1903, when for the first time average earnings became 
as much as $1 per train-mile. 

One of the most interesting points illustrated by the draw- 
ing is the way that earnings rose throughout the spring dnd 
summer of each year, usually reaching their maximum in 
August, and fell throughout the fall and winter of each year, 
except during the holidays, usually reaching their minimum 
in February. There were corresponding, but far from propor- 
tional, variations in train mileage. 

The period covered by the drawing may for convenience be 
divided into two periods, one 1900-1904, inclusive, the other 
1905-1908, inclusive. During the latter period there was more 
conservatism than in the former in increasing passenger mile- 
age in proportion to business in summer and less conserva- 
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tism in curtailing it in winter. The results are shown by 
the chart. The differences between them can perhaps be best 
illustrated by the figures for the month in each year when 
business was lightest and the month when it was heaviest. 
The following table gives the results ‘in these extreme months 
during the first period, the cost of handling the business being 
figured on the basis of $5 cents per train-mile: 


Cost of 
Date. Train handling the Net 

mileage. business. Earnings. Loss. earnings 
January, 1900....... 550,000 $467,500 $300,000 $167,500 
September, 1900......600,000 510,000 510,000 matedun | Katee 
February, 1901...... . .550,000 467,500 310,000 BEGj00O. oc0s ac 
September, 1901..... 675,000 573,750 600.000 ae eccie. epee” 
February, 1902...... 560,000 476,000 325,000 151,000 ants 
August, 1902........660,000 561,000 650,000 89,000 
February, 1903......590,000 501,500 390,000 188, 500 uaa 
August, 1903.......6 675,000 573,750 730,000 156,250 
February, 1904...... 615,000 522,750 400,000 122, WOR rice 
GOctober, 1904... ..... 890,000 756,500 1,210,000 453,500 


In no case was the loss in the poorest month of any year 
less than $100,000. In no case were the net earnings from 
passenger iraffic in the best month of any year more than 
$160,000 except in October, 1904. The high peak for that 
month on the drawing, when earnings reached the large sum 
of $1,216,000 and net earnings were $453,500, was caused by 
the heavy travel to the Louisiana Purchase Exposition at St. 
Louis, and it is not of much value in its bearing on the 
general subject. 

The following table gives the same data for the best and 
worst months of each year during the second period: 


Cost of 

Date. Train handling the Net 
mileage. business. Earnings. Loss. earnings 

February, 1905......560,000 $476,000 $440,000 $36,000. ...... 
August, 1905........ 670,000 569,500 770,000 eee $200,500 
February, 1906...... 550,000 467,500 440, 7000 SEU Kccenae 
August, 1906........660,000 561,000 800,000 cccsecs 200,000 
February, 1907...... 550,000 467,000 400,000 67,500 do wae 
August, 1907........635,000 539,750 765, 000 eecaes 225,250 
February, TOMB. oe cas 570, 000 595,000 410,00u 74,50 Reeds 
Pio} ) eis ||”. Rae 600, 000 510,000 570,000 eauer 60,000 


In no case was the loss in the worst month in any year 
$75,000, and in no case were the net earnings in the best 
month less than $200,000. The net earnings in July, 1908, 
were less than this amount, but later statistics will doubtless 
show that net earnings in both August and September were 
larger than in July. 

The better results secured during the second period are 
plainly due to the greater conservatism in the matter of train 
service. Compare, for example, the months of February, 1904, 
and February, 1908. In the former month passenger earn- 
ings were $400,000, and in the latter $410,000; but the loss 
in the former month was $48,250 greater than in the latter 
because the number of passenger-train miles in the former 
was 615,000, while in the latter it was but 595,000. Compare, 
likewise, August, 1902, with August, 1906. Earnings in the 
former were $650,000 and in the latter $800,000. Passenger 
train mileage in each of the two months, however, was 650,000 
miles; the larger business was handled at the same cost as 
the smaller. Consequently, while in August, 1902, net earn- 
ings from passenger business were $89,000 in August, 1906, 
they were $239,000. 

The following figures give the results of the passenger busi- 
ness for the last three months of 1907, when the 3-cent fare 
was in effect, and for the same months in 1908, when the 
2-cent fare had been in effect almost a year: 


Cost of 
Date. Train handling the Net 

mileage. business. Earnings. Loss. earnings 

ADT, VIVE se 6:e0 ccc 600,000 $510,000 $500,000 $10,000 aleve 
ATU, LOOS...:0:6:6:6.0:0:9 525,000 446,250 450,000 ...... :750 
BY, 1907 .. -scce sce 25,000 531,250 500,000 IL 
MBYs BOOS «50215 wisi 590,000 501,500 460,000 1,500 Savegae 
eune,. LOOT «5.0: s:<:0r00.< 600,000 510,000 610,000 scxevee 200,600 
PONE, TGOS. 5. 5 cc) c:ciere 590,000 510,500 510,000 BOG ces 


The foregoing data, taken as a whole, shows how true it is 
that the question of what is a reasonable passenger fare for 
any railroad to charge is a question of service as well as of 
earnings. If the roads could agree to give only such service 
as the business available requires, and legislatures, commis- 
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sions and public sentiment would let them carry out their 
agreement, they could, by reducing their passenger train 
mileage, make a 2-cent rate, or perhaps even a lower rate, 
profitable in many parts of the country. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, that they agreed, and were allowed to cut down their 
train service in cold weather in proportion to the heavy an- 
nual declines in travel. In this way the chronic deficits piled 
up in winter by such roads as the one figures for whose busi- 
ness have been given would be avoided and the profits of 
summer travel would not be constantly neutralized. Former- 
ly much heavier reductions were made in passenger train 
mileage in winter than competition and public authorities 
more recently have allowed. Probably the road whose pas- 
senger business has been reviewed has gone as far in recent 
years in reducing or keeping down train mileage as any road 
would dare to go without agreements with its competitors and 
the approval of public authorities; but it has not gone far 
enough to make a 2-cent fare profitable. The figures seem 
to show -that to make the passenger business as profitable 
proportionately as freight business it will have to be man- 
aged more like freight business. A chart for freight business 
on any road would show large fluctuations in freight train 
miles, but the lines for freight train miles and freight earn- 
ings would run approximately parallel to each other, instead 
ef crossing and recrossing as do those in the accompanying 
illustration. 





A CAMPAIGN OF RAILROAD EDUCATION. 





The state of Connecticut has just passed through the most 
exciting and virulent political campaign in its history. In 
that campaign railroad questions, if not at the very front, 
formed a very large element in the issues at stake. Those 
issues, the activities of the canvass itself and the possible 
results hereafter, contain some valuable lessons and warnings 
in these days when politics everywhere have so pressed upon 
and invaded railroad interests. 

The Connecticut trouble, in a railroad sense, goes back six- 
teen years when the frenzy for building street railways over- 
charged with water began. The new craze found a state rail- 
road commission in office with abundant power to check over- 
capitalization, but a commission inert, untrained and in the 
nature of what has been justly called a “political” commis- 
sion—the sort of commission only too familiar and in too 
many states. Trolley “enterprise” then found at first the New 
Haven Railroad Company almost as lethargic as the railroad 
commission. The corporation woke up a year or two later, when 
it discovered that the parallel trolleys were cutting badly its 
local traffic. 

But it adopted short-sighted and, as the outcome proved, 
only temporary resistants. It fought the advancing trol- 
leys in the legislature and the courts. But it made no 
efforts to keep down capitalization and make trolley building 
honest. It did nothing to brace up the state commission to 
compel honest returns; and not until later, after a losing 
battle, did it adopt the expedient of buying up the Connecticut 
trolleys, water and all, at a high price. In the outcome the 
Connecticut trolleys have been overcapitalized some $38,000,000 
in stock and bonds, if judged by the Massachusetts standard of 
replacement value. But the stock water was already there. 
Connecticut legislatures, careless and fooled by “sneak” clauses 
in charter amendments, had authorized it, and a feeble state 
railroad commission had condoned it. The steam corporation 
had to take the trolleys or risk long-distance electric parallels. 

Meanwhile the state railroad.commission had gone from 
bad to worse. The dominant political party had become so 
strong and so fearless of defeat that it made the commission 
of three entirely partisan. Flaccid and non-partisan before 
it became flaccid and partisan since. Then, unfortunately, 
the head of the dominant party—the “boss” so-called—with 
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another member, active in politics, entered the commission, 
making two of its three members politicians in an acute 
sense. They were both influential in the naming, two years in 
advance, of the candidate for governor, recently successful, 
and against whom there was a stalwart “anti-machine” bolt 
which would have been successful in anything but a presiden- 
tial campaign. Against him ran a director of the New 
Haven railroad company. As a result of all these elements 
combined the canvass, in its closing days, took on an anti- 
corporation and pro-corporation spirit. It was outwardly a 
case of the railroad in politics and politics in the railroad 
in the most superlative meanings. And, in the aftermath, 
there is projected to the fore of coming legislation in the state 
the agitating question of a public utility commission on a 
bill for which a special legislative commission has been at 
work for many months. 

The next session of the state legislature will thus have 
before it railroad questions without number and sharp con- 
tests, with incidental harvests for the lobby, seem immi- 
nent. 

Such a condensed record of railroad history leading up to 
a bitter campaign, in which one candidate has been taunted 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN. 





Unlike the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, its near neighbor, 
competitor, and, in many respects, its prototype, the Chicago & 
North-Western has no extensive plan for becoming a through 
route between the Great Lakes and the Pacific coast. These 
roads, although having many points of similarity, are in a few 
respects quite different. The North-Western is a road made 
up largely of branches, drawing traffic from the prairie land 
west and southwest of Chicago and delivering it at Chicago, 
and distributing merchandise from Chicago. The St. Paul, on 
the other hand, even before the Pacific coast extension was 
undertaken, was composed largely of main line and there- 
fore more logically had ambitions to become a trans-continental 
road. It is true that the North-Western has an authorized 
capital stock of $200,000,000, and but $122,007,459 outstanding 
in the hands of the public. The amount authorized, but not 
issued, is comparable to the $75,000,000 that the St. Paul has 
counted on to spend in building its pacific coast extension. 

The new Chicago passenger terminal is the most important 
and most expensive project that the North-Western tells any- 
thing of in its annual report. Up to June 30, 1907, $4,909,422 
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Chicago & North-Western. 


as a railroad officer and the other as the creature of a 
“political” railroad commission has had, after all, its educa- 
tive side. It has turned the limelight upon actual facts of 
stock-watering. It has shown up the evils of making rail- 
road commissions asylums for the party spoilsman; and it 
illustrates how any powerful railroad corporation which takes 
the long look ahead and adopts that policy which is most 
consonant with public honesty comes out best in the end. 
Using the conditional “if” and applying it to the Connecticut 
example, one sees a series of benign possibilities unfulfilled. 
If the New Haven company a dozen years or more ago had 
thrown its compelling forces against trolley hydraulics it 
would not now be shouldering overcapitalized street railway 
properties, nor the public called upon to earn lease money on 
the excess. If the Connecticut legislature had been more 
vigilant there would not have been the subtle lines in charter 
amendments that evaded the general law. If the state had 
not had a railroad commission invertebrated by politics, it 
would not now be wrestling with uncertain reform through a 
public utility commission plan, but it would be proud of the 
commission it already has. There would have been railroad 
questions necessary in the polity of the state. But they would 
have been economic questions rather than political ones and 
subjects for the committee room rather than for the noisy 
stump. And it is not to Connecticut alone that the hypo- 


theses apply. 


had been spent on this account, and the sum spent during the 
last year brought the total up to $9,777,038. This gives the 
North-Western nearly all the land needed for its new station, 
and work is now under way removing the old buildings and 
preparing a site for new construction. Another development 
of importance during the year was the opening of the Pierre, 
Rapid City & Northwestern and the Pierre & Ft. Pierre Bridge 
Railway, which together extend from Pierre on the Chicago & 
North-Western to Rapid City, S. Dak., 167 miles, and give 
the North-Western traffic originating in the Black Hills; the 
two roads being controlled by the C. & N.-W. 

For the second year in its history the company made no 
charges from income for additions and betterments. There 
was spent for construction and equipment $7,988,185 last year 
and charged to capital account. This compares with $10,111.,- 
907 spent for equipment and construction and charged to capi- 
tal account in 1907. These expenditures do not include the 
sums paid for the buildings and lands acquired in Chicago 
for the new passenger terminal: 

The gross earnings of the company were hard hit by the gen- 
erally unprosperous year, and revenue from freight especially 
decreased. The total operating revenues for the year ended 
June 30, 1908, were $63,219,344, a decrease of $5,140,021. Of 
the total revenues, $41,949,630 came from freight, being a de- 
crease Of $4,846,315, or 10 per cent. This corresponds almost 
exactly to a 10 per cent. decrease in tons of freight carried one 
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mile, and a decrease of 10 per cent. in mileage of revenue 
freight and mixed trains. We should therefore expect corre- 
sponding decreases in operating expenses; but the number of 
passengers carried one mile was 869,455,637, an increase of 
8 per cent. against a decrease of nearly 2 per cent. in passen- 
ger revenue, which amounted to $15,734,607 last year; the 
average rate paid per passenger per mile decreasing 9 per 
cent. Expenses were $41,641,314 last year, a decrease of $2,- 
520,781, or 6 per cent. Maintenance of way and structures cost 
$8,056,546 last year, a decrease of $1,030,795, and is an expen- 
diture per mile of road operated of $1,056, as compared with 
$1,203 in the previous year. 

The unit costs of maintenance of equipment for 1908 and 
1907 compare as follows: Per locomotive $2,017 and $1,763, per 
passenger train car $513 and $514, per freight and work train 
car $47, as against $78. The company has beside its mainte- 
nance account an account for renewal and replacement of equip- 
ment. At the close of the 1907 fiscal year there was a credit 
balance of $1,175,287, and during the last year there was 
credited to this account from salvage and sale of equipment, 
and on account of charges to operating expenses, $1,620,878. 
The costs of new equipment were as follows: 


40 freight locomotives... ....c.sccevscces $668,626.01 
1,002 BOs EPCIGHE CRIS. 656.068 6s cn cecenases 801,865.75 
IO CGM CONE eo stan suc n: nic water ee cocina ial acerca. 37,558.51 
SRUON) CUNT CNBR oan cnc tral oka a, ala Glad ares a ecole ane 409,091.43 
RUNGE LEOMRS 2.206, 5, o:a1.0 0, ore cares o aia oa oo aly 19,527.05 


Total 

A comparison between transportation expenses, traffic ex- 
penses and general expenses in the two years is impossible be- 
cause no figures are given in the annual report; but since the 
expenditures for maintenance of way amounted to but 19.35 
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Since the Interstate Commerce Commission has prescribed 
that outside operations, including the operation of dining cars, 
be shown separately on the income account, it is interesting 
to note what return this gives the North-Western. It is one 
of the roads having its own dining car service, and it has the 
reputation of giving excellent service. This may explain the 
loss of $38,999 last year on its outside operation. 

The following table shows the results of operation of the 
Chicago & North-Western for the last two years, the figures for 
1907 having been rearranged to correspond to the form pre- 
scribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission: 


1908. 1907. 

Average miles operated ...... 7,631 7.951 

Freight revenue ..........$41.949,630 $46,795,944 

Passenger revenue ........ 15,734,607 15,992,110 
Total operating revenue ..... 63,219,344 68,359,366 

Maint. way and structures. 8,056,546 9,087,341 

Maint. of equipment ...... 6,774,950 8,225,207 

WCRI rca ceeuve cums 1,080,580 

Transportation ............ 24,643,194 ane wate 
Total operating expenses .... 41,641,314 44,162,094 
TN SOMN in tee cea ao ale cuials ace arcers 2,582,823 2,464,734 
Net operating revenue........ 18,956,209 21,724,800 
GQYOGS IMCOINS, «iia « cs6 ee ecu 21,866,161 24,013,071 
INGEN ICOINIG odo. ceedie weidid caine 13,638,691 15,740,566 
RUNGE shee seria cemahiene 8,764,272 7.910.177 
SMI os dis cata e we alors csi aw a's 4,874,419 7,830,388 





CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL. 


Since the close of the fiscal year ended June 30, 1908, the 
line from the Missouri river to Butte, Mont., has been com- 
pleted by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, and the road is 
now in operation. Of the remaining 650 miles between the 
Missouri river and Tacoma, Wash., track laying has been com- 
pleted on about 250 miles. On the completion of this pro- 
jected line the St. Paul will have a through road from Chicago 
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The balance sheet shows $5,034,000 general mortgage bonds 
due from the trustee in exchange for underlying bonds re- 
tired. This possibly explains in part a decrease in cash on 
hand from $27,320,938, as shown on June 30, 1907, to $11,506, 
243 on the same date this year. Current liabilities have also 
decreased from $11,512,075 to $9,806,874. The fact that the 
company prefers to pay out cash on hand to retire maturing 
underlying bonds than to issue its general mortgage bonds, is 
evidence that it can afford to wait for improvement in the se- 
curities market before selling either stock or bonds. 

As in the case of the St. Paul, maintenance expenses are ex- 
tremely low on the Chicago & North-Western, but so is capital- 
ization. The St. Paul is an example of a road built largely 
from the proceeds of the sale of stock, and with a funded debt 
of but $17,213 per mile. The North-Western, on the other hand, 
has $19,318 funded debt per mile, but has only $16,489 capital 
stock issued and outstanding in the hands of the public per 
mile, as against $18,264 for the St. Paul. It is a line not only 
through the prairie, as is the St. Paul, but, as we have pre- 
viously mentioned, largely made up of branches; so that its 
construction was comparatively inexpensive and its main- 
tenance is even more noticeably inexpensive. 











The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 


to the Pacific, paralleling in some places, and competing in 
general with the Northern Pacific and the Great’ Northern. 
The extension from the Missouri river to the Pacific has been 
financed by the company through the issue of $66,327,100 pre- 
ferred stock and $33,183,740 common stock, and on June 30 
the balance sheet showed subscriptions to capital stock as 
$65,179,006 as against $24,692,016 on. the same date 1907. This 
gave the St. Paul $40,486,990 in cash received during the past 
year; and on the other side of the balance sheet there is the 
item bills receivable carried at $61,060,369. On June 30, 1907, 
there is no item bills receivable, but an item, due from other 
railroads, of $32,339,271. These items probably represent the 
same thing, that is, advances to the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul railroad companies of North Dakota, Montana, Idaho 
and Washington, which companies are building the Pacific 
Coast extension. 

It will be noticed that while the St. Paul received $40,486,990 
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in cash from stock subscriptions during the year, it advanced 
to its Pacific coast extension companies but $28,721,098, and at 
the same time the cash on hand decreased from $18,786,945 
in 1907 to $8,393,550. This leaves nearly $39,000,000 to be 
accounted for. Bonds and stock of other companies were Car- 
ried at $4,612,448 on June 30, 1907, and at $20,020,423 on the 
last balance sheet. This accounts for more than $15,000,000, 
but unfortunately the annual report gives no detailed list of 
these bonds and stocks, so it is impossible to learn anything 
of the nature of the St. Paul’s investments. There was also 
spent $6,577,006 for additional equipment, construction, and 
betterments, and charged to capital account. The stock of 
materials and fuel, a good part of which is probably held for 
the use of the Pacific coast extension, was carried at $5,989,- 
939 in 1907 and $6,325,634 last year. There is also the item 
on this year’s balance sheet of $2,554,355, advances to other 
companies, which is unexplained in the report, but probably 
went towards the Pacific coast extension work. 

The total operating revenues were $57,956,510 last year 
against $60,548,554, a decrease of 4 per cent., and the total 
operating expenses were $38,210,167 as against $39,400,410 in 
the previous year, a decrease of 3 per cent. 

Freight revenue, which formed 71 per cent. of the total 
operating revenues, amounted to $40,426,880, a decrease of over 
8 per cent., and the number of tons carried amounted to 
26,189,853, a decrease of also about 8 per cent. On the other 
hand, the number of tons of revenue freight carried one mile 
decreased but a little over 3 per cent. Thus the revenue per 
ton per mile was .8117 cents last year, a decrease of .0440 cents, 
and the average number of miles each ton of revenue freight 
was carried was 190, an increase of over 5 per cent. The av- 
erage train load of revenue freight was 274 tons last year as 
against 279 tons in the previous year, and while the miles run 
by loaded freight cars decreased 4 per cent., the miles run by 
empty freight cars increased by 11 per cent. 

Passenger revenue amounted to $11,883,395, about 2 per cent. 
less than in the previous year; but the number of passengers 
carried totalled 14,234,127, being over 16 per cent. more than 
were carried in 1907. Thus the revenue per passenger per 
mile was 1.918 cents, a decrease of about 13 per cent., and the 
average miles each passenger was carried was 43.52, a decrease 
of 3 per cent. 

It is impossible to compare expenses in detail since these 
detailed figures have not been rearranged for the 1907 year 
to correspond with the form prescribed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Maintenance of way and structures cost 
$6,642,820 last year as against $5,830,968, due principally to 
increased expenditures for renewals of ties and rails, 499,974 
ties and 9,941 tons of rails having been placed in track this 
year in excess of the quantities used during the previous year. 
Maintenance of equipment cost $7,039,270 in 1908 as compared 
with $8,589,757 in the previous year. This decrease of $1,550,- 
487 is due to charging to operating expenses for the previous 
year the cost of replacing 1,719 old, cars of small capacity. 
The item of traffic expense was not shown separately for 1907, 
but most of these expenses were included, probably, in conduct- 
ing transportation; so that if we add the $1,281,683 traffic 
expenses, and the $21,360,567 transportation expenses this year, 
the sum, $22,642,250, compares with $22,782,468 spent for con- 
ducting transportation in 1907. This is a decrease of $140,218. 
In addition to this there was $946,868 charged from operating 
expenses for additions and betterments in 1907, no such charge 
being made to this account last year. 

Maintenance of way cost $886 per mile operated against 
$827 in 1907 and the unit costs of repairs of equipment for 
1908 and 1907 compare as follows: Per locomotive, $2,109, and 


$2,548; per passenger car, $603 and $775; per freight car, $73 
and $102. The sums spent on equipment in 1907 were much 
larger than those spent in 1906. 

The tonnage of agricultural products amounted to 5,640,370 
tons, forming 21.5 per cent. of the total number of tons carried 
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last year, a decrease compared with the previous year of 830,545 
tons, or nearly 13 per cent., while the number of tons of com- 
modities other than agricultural products was 20,549,483 tons, 
a decrease of but a little over 7 per cent. Bituminous coal, the 
tonnage of which forms 10 per cent. of the total freight traffic, 
actually showed a slight increase last year over the previous 
year, and the tonnage of manufactures was 4,522,248 tons, only 
slightly less than in the previous year, and forming 17 per 
cent. of the total tonnage as against 16.7 per cent. in the pre- 
vious year. 

The extension to Butte, Mont., is now open for traffic. Mer- 
chandise is carried into Butte, and copper and ore from Butte 
east. More than this, there has already developed a large 
local business in Montana and North Dakota, which is proving 
exceedingly profitable. The income account of the St. Paul 
will not show any of the results of operation of this Pacific 
coast .extension until] the entire line is completed and taken 
over by the parent company, but from the traffic results of 
operation since the line to Butte has been opened, it is pretty 
safe to say that already the operated road is more than paying 
not only its expenses, but interest on its construction cost. 
This ability to pay immediate interest on its construction cost 
has been almost the only doubt as to the wisdom of the St. 
Paul’s building a transcontinental line. Rails will be laid all 
the way to Tacoma and Seattle by some time in January, and 
the line should be in operation by July, 1909. This means that 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul during the next fiscal year 
will receive no direct earnings from the Pacific extension, and 
will of course continue to make necessary advances to the con- 
struction companies, but it should receive, even in the present 
fiscal year, benefits from the traffic originating along the line 
of the new extension and delivered to the St. Paul. It does 
also at present receive the benefits of the opening up of coal 
fields east of Butte in the vicinity of Roundup, Mont. 

The following table shows the results of operation for the 
last two years: 


1908. 1907. 
Average miles operated...... 7,499 7,267 
Freight revenue .......... $40,426,880 $44,115,059 
Passenger revenue ........ 11,883,395 12,102,196 
Total operating revenue ..... 57,956,510 60,548,554 
°* Maint. way and structures. 6,642,820 5,830,968 
Maint. of equipment....... 7,039,270 8,589,757 
SE RAEEIG 556i save cist sul eevee alien 1,281,683 ator. 
TPANSPOTtAGION: 6.6 6 ss< e004 21,360,567 22,782,468 
Total operating expenses .... 38,210,167 39,400,410 
DAROB:, 55.6.5 scare shel efoveisre-sne bale 2,304,962 2,286,097 
INGE SPOVORGCS 65615 25-0sieisbis Be ae 17,441,380 18,862,048 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Elements of Railroad Track and Instruction. By Winter L. Wilson, 
Professor of Railroad Engineering, Lehigh University. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons; London: Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 320 pages; 
5x7% in; 181 figures. Cloth. Price, $2.00. 

The general principles of track and of the part of railroad 

construction with which the young engineer may come in 

contact early in his experience are well and clearly presented. 

The book is prepared for class-room work, and in its logical 

arrangement builds up as clear a picture of actual conditions 

as definitions and accurate descriptions may. 

After conscientiously giving this opinion, our thoughts turn 
to that able French critic, Jules Huret, who, in his “From New 
York to New Orleans,” describes a Yale-Harvard football game, 
with rare appreciation of all the scene, except the sporting ele- 
ment; and to a still, drowsy memory of our preparatory school 
professors’ description of the games the Greeks played. It may 
be that our early recollections of certain college courses have 
undue influence, but we used to resent, and do now resent, de- 
scriptions of our future job and explanations of the “somewhat 
broader life we are about to enter.” Seeing is not necessary to 
believing, but it affects appreciation. Even “Casey at the 
Bat” might not be poetry to those whose tapering fingers show 
no marks of “daisy cutters” or drives through the infield. 

Our point is that it is almost hopeless to make vivid what 
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a switch is to a man who has not seen a switch. And if he has 
seen a switch, why would it not be better exercise for him to 
describe it rather than read someone else’s description. If a 
student is healthy and strong—and if he is not, his work in 
studying the structural part of a railroad is much discounted— 
he can get $1.50 a day for getting in very close touch with a 
switch—with ballast and with drainage. 

It is the value of the accomplishment of this book that we 
question, not the method of accomplishing its avowed purpose. 
It seems a pity to divert to listed facts any more of a Lehigh 
man’s time than is necessary to give him some thing to inter- 
pret into lines of force. The men from college whom we have 
known to most quickly grasp the physical part of a railroad, 
played around and knew the track, bridges, and the like, but 
studied problems. PB: 
Open and Prepay Stations, Official List of. F. A. Leland, Century 

Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

If the complete theory on which the Interstate Commerce 
Commission appears to act in the matter of railroad rates is 
ever carried out, and especially if it shall be carried out in the 
spirit which seems to pervade Congress when it sets out to 
secure satisfactory service from the railroads, a shipper at a 
flag station in the remotest corner of Maine, who wishes to 
send a calf in a crate to Thunder Hawk, S. Dak., or Muldoon’s 
Cross Roads, Oklahoma, will be able to learn in a jiffy the cost 
of transportation, the date and hour on which the freight will 
be delivered at destination, and everything else that he can 
wish for; including, probably, answers to all questions as to 
whether a man must be sent a part or the whole of the way to 
take charge of the animal, whether this man can ride in the 
caboose when his feet get cold, and whether or not there is 
anybody at Thunder Hawk to feed and water the animal, if 
the consignee is not on hand when the train arrives. 

The work now before us, a book of 187 pages, 8 in. x 11 in., 
is an attempt to supply one detail of the comprehensive mass 
of information concerning freight shipping which the idealist 
would like to have always available. Mr. Leland is the author- 
ized agent of 315 railroads, the Missouri Pacific being the most 
prominent, and he proposes to issue supplements to his list 
twice a month. The book is in substance a complete list of 
freight stations on the roads participating in the publication, 
distinctive type being used to show those to which freight 
must be prepaid, and notes to show where only carload freight 
can be taken, where only certain commodities are received or 
shipped, and other similar information. An alphabetical list, 
embracing all the stations, is printed first, and following this 
is a list in geographical order; that is, in the order in which 
the places appear on the time tables. The first list gives 
against each name the initials of the road, and each station has 
also an index number by .which it can be easily found in the 
second list. These numbers run up to 184,965, four blank num- 
bers being left between each two stations, in the geographical 
list, to provide for future additions. The publication is issued 
under “special permission” of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and its official nature is derived from Powers of At- 
torney and concurrences executed by the lines parties to it. 
The last two annual meetings of the Local Freight Agents’ As- 
sociation have passed resolutions favoring a work of this kind 
and at the annual meeting last May of the Association of 
American Railway Accounting Officers, a similar suggestion 
was made. The Interstate Commerce Commission has refused 
to permit carriers to announce changes in names of stations 
or prepay requirements in their regular freight tariffs unless 
full 30 days’ notice was given, but it does assent to the publica- 
tion of a Station List containing only this sort of information, 
with the understanding that changes may be made by supple- 
ment on one day’s notice. Mr. Leland says that the railroads 
are encouraging him and that authority for the inclusion of 
additional lines is being received every day. But the book has 
no advertisements, and nothing is said about a price; who is 
going to pay for it? 
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Letters to the Lditor. 


PRIVATE CAR LINES. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., October 21st, 1908. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD AGE GAZETTE: 

Answering my communication in your editorial in issue of 
October 16, you say that it “begs the question” by “arguing 
that private cars are not profitable.” 

In your previous editorial you stated that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has never been suspected of being un- 
duly friendly to private car lines. The tendency of that body 
has ever been towards railroad ownership of carrying facili- 
ties, as represented by cars in which the traffic of the country 
is moved. 

How, then, do you reconcile such previous action of the 
Commission with the ruling in question, and which in your 
opinion works a hardship to such shippers of any commodity 
as have not sufficient capital or forethought—or both—to own 
their own cars? 

The decision or ruling of the Commission to which you take 
exception was arrived at, as in all decisions of that body, after 
an extended period of investigation into the merits of the 
question at issue. The complainants, and among the more 
prominent of these were a number of independent oil produc- 
ers and refiners, represented by the National Petroleum Asso- 
ciation, with headquarters at Cleveland, O., were heard, both 
orally and also by written argument. The secretary of that 
association, C. D. Chamberlin, was at Washington on various 
occasions to personally present the arguments in favor of such 
a ruling. 

The officers of various car service associations, representing 
railroad interests in Eastern, Middle and Western states, were 
also present at meetings of the Commission and presented 
the other side of the question... It is not to be assumed for 
an instant that any known argument in favor of charging 
demurrage under conditions named in the decision of the 
Commission to which you take exception in your editorial of 
October 2 would not be advanced by these various car service 
association officials, when they appeared before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

On the one side, therefore, we have a commission consisting 
of a number of well-informed and broad-minded men, whose 
previous tendency had been to place restrictions on private 
cars; and the arguments of railroad officials interested in se- 
curing the largest returns in their earning capacity. On the 
other side are the owners of private cars, who have made a 
necessary investment in order to prosecute their business suc- 
cessfully, and who are able to present such arguments to the 
Commission as reverse their former opinions. Is it not a jus- 
tifiable assumption that the owners of private cars may have 
so much of the right on their side as to make any other rul- 
ing than the one made an injustice? 

In a letter to the writer recently Mr. Chamberlin says: 
“Referring to the editorial in the Railroad Age Gazette; to 
which you called my attention, would say that many opinions 
are expressed from an ex-parte standpoint. It is always desir- 
able that both sides of any controversy be fully heard and 
fairly weighed before an opinion is expressed that might influ- 
ence the conérol of any subject. 

“The question of demurrage prior to the decision rendered 
in our case (I. C. C. No. 933) was found to be in a state of 
absolute chaos, so acknowledged by the car service associa- 
tions. Under such chaotic condition someone must have re- 
ceived injustice. While the present condition is not ideal, nor 
even entirely logical, it approaches more nearly to uniform- 
ity and equity. The Commission in closing its opinion in the 
above case made this statement: ‘In expressing this opinion, 
the Commission is not to be regarded as bound thereby, either 
to the recognition of the right of a carrier to refuse to fur- 
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nish proper and appropriate facilities for the shipment of oil 
or any other commodity, or the right of the carrier to so con- 
tract with the shipper for the use of facilities as to permit 
any discrimination as between shippers or consignees,’ and 
this expression seems to be in consonance with section 1 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, which is declaratory of the 
common law, which compels all railroads to furnish all instru- 
mentalities of transportation. Where this is not done, the 
owner of the instrumentality furnished in equity is entitled 
to a fair return for the use of such instrumentality furnished 
to the railroads. No reasonable return is made by them. The 
basis of compensation is not that accorded to other railroads 
on the interchange of cars. The entire subject of private cars 
is dealt with by railroads on the same basis of rate-making, 
namely, ‘all the commodity will stand, and move the com- 
modity.’ 

“It is the height of ludicrousness to consider that the rail- 
road is entitled to assess demurrage against a private car on 
a private track, neither of which it owns, neither of which it 
is in any way responsible for, neither of which it assumes any 
liability for while so standing, and neither of which it com- 
* pensates, while at the same time it has exacted its charges 
of freight on the same basis as though it had furnished both 
instrumentalities. This principle was predicated in 25 Feb. 
317. 

“The Commission did not go to the full logical extent urged 
by us in brief and argument, as shown in the closing sen- 
tence of brief filed in the above-mentioned case, Docket No. 
933, which we quote. ‘We claim that all the circumstances 
surrounding the ownership and use of the oil tank car justify 
the Commission in making an order that such cars be exempt 
from the imposition of demurrage while standing upon sidings 
of private ownership or of railroad ownership of private use, 
and that only a trackage charge be allowed the railroad com- 
panies for its detention on a public siding by consignees.’ 

“If the owner of the car is penalized by the railroads for 
being such, he certainly is entitled to all the advantages that 
such ownership gives him, when the rights of the public or 
the carrier are not thereby transgressed.” 

Now, so far as my begging the question is concerned, there 
was no such idea in my mind at the time your editorial was 
answered. The cars of the private car owner, engaged in the 
coal business, were and are used to fill the trade obligations 
to their customers, which otherwise could not be done if de- 
pendence were placed, at the time they were built, on the 
supply of cars furnished by railroad lines. Having invested 
so much capital in their cars, which should have been fur- 
nished by the railroads themselves, it naturally follows that 
the conditions under which they are operated should produce 
a revenue, and not be a loss to the owner. There is no other 
source of revenue except through the mileage earnings, and 
no car is earning mileage when it is held on either a railroad 
siding or on a private switch. 


Your question as to the use of private cars on private sid- 
ings by the customer of such car owner, brings up a discus- 
sion of an entirely different phase of the subject of coal pro- 
ducing and marketing. It is so broad a subject that to dis- 
cuss it in the limits which of necessity must be allotted to a 
discussion of any subject in your columns would be out of 
the question. Suffice it to say that the cost of operations by 
a large producer of coal at any one mine is proportionately 
greater when the owner is forced to suspend operations than 
where the smaller operator has a decreased tonnage. For the 
same reason the smaller operator is able to produce coal at less 
cost than his larger competitor. It is therefore necessary for 
the coal produced by the large producer, or car owner, if you 
prefer such name, to bring the highest market price. It is 
the price and quality of any commodity in competition with 
that of any similar grade of such product that sells it. This 


holds good, whether such commodity is coal, steel, oil, or your 
advertising columns as a newspaper or trade journal. 
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For the above reasons, as well as a number of others which 
might be named, the writer does not think that the private 
car owner could sell his coal for any given period to a cus- 
tomer because of his willingness to allow such customer the 
free and unrestricted use of his private car as a, storehouse 
for an indefinite period. This in reply to the question you 
asked me direct. 

The law and the Interstate Commerce Commission, to make 
further answer’ to your editorial comment, should not treat 
private cars that are hauled on railroad tracks by railroad 
locomotives just as it treats railroad cars. My reasons for 
differing from your views are: (1) The private car owner 
invests his capital in cars so moved without them costing 
the railroad anything, and to the exclusion of their own cars, 
virtually increasing their rolling stock. (2) The private car 
owner also furnishes the railroads their tonnage-earning rev- 
enue, not only in coal, coke, oil, grain and other similar com- 
modities, which require no handling in transit by the rail- 
roads, but also in the higher class commodities, such as live 
stock and its marketable products. (3) During a time such 
as was experienced a few years ago, the car shortage was so 
great as to cause a cessation of business, numerous suits for 
non-delivery and such loss of revenue to a variety of interests 
of every description all over the country as almost produce 
business paralysis. What would have been the results had 
there not been something over 500 private car owners, Own- 
ing approximately 250,000 to 300,000 cars, and costing over 
$200,000,000? 

It must not be forgotten that the fundamental principle 
upon which railroad lines ohtain their charters and are built 
is to sell transportation to the people from whom they ask for 
and obtain charter privileges. The present hostile attitude of 
the general shipping public towards railroads, and from which 
readers such matters of common and frequent publicity at 
so much adverse legislation has been the result, is due in a 
very large measure to an ill-advised assumption of superiority 
by railroad employees toward their patrons, and by immature 
expression of opinion by writers on subjects about which the 
facets are not so well known as they should be. 

In conclusion, and quoting from your last editorial, if the 
“law and Commission do not let the railroad discriminate in 
the use of its plant, in order to make a profit,” why are the 
inequalities and discriminations the daily papers give to their 
readers such matters of common and frequent publicity at 


the present time? ROBERT J. BAILEY, 
Seerctary Individual Car Owners’ Ass’n, of the United States. 





CAR WHEEL STRESSES. 





Pittsburgh, Pa., October 20, 1908. — 
To THE Epitor oF THE RAILROAD AGE GAZETTE: 

The “Know nothing” article on “Car Wheel Stresses” in 
your issue of October 16 is useful in showing the extent of 
our ignorance in regard to stresses in cast-iron wheels, and 
should call attention to the necessity of more thorough inves- 
tigation. The author of that article, in his book on “The Car 
Wheel,” which deals largely with the rolled steel wheel, has 
contributed useful data having close relation and application 
to the cast-iron wheel. It places in convenient shape the best 
knowledge we have of wheel stresses, and much of this is 
the direct result of experiments and investigations made by 
Mr. Fowler. It is encouraging to learn that our ignorance 
in regard to flange resistance due to side bearings may be 
cleared up during the next few months, and some definite 
knowledge will be obtained as to the influence of center plate 
and side bearing friction on flange wear and wheel pressure. 

It is probable that this contribution will be made by the 
M. C. B. committee on side bearings and center plates, which 
is instructed to make laboratory tests of the friction of side 
bearings and ‘center plates, and also to investigate their resist- 
ance On curves in regular service. The responsibility of con- 
tinued ignorance in regard to'this part of wheel stresses, there- 
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fore, rests with this committee, and I believe that the commit- 
tee’s investigation will do much to enlighten us. 

The list of things we do not know about wheel stresses is 
large enough, without including the stress due to the shrink- 
age of the tire. Mr. Fowler says, in the article referred to, “A 
steel tire shrunk upon a center is under a tensile stress, but 
how much this amounts to we do not know.” We ought to 
be able to approximate very closely what the stress in a tire 
is, due to shrinkage, at least the maximum stress, if the diam- 
eters of tire and center are accurately measured. The formula 
used for the shrinkage of gun tubes ought to apply, and the 
large amount of experience in the manufacture of guns and 
their safety when proportioned to formule should teach us 
something. The Master Mechanics’: standard shrinkage for 
tires below 66 in. is 1/80 in. per foot, and the unit elongation 
in terms of the diameter is 1/960. The modulus of elas- 
ticity, E, for tire steel may be taken at 30,000,000, and 


unit stress per sq. in. in pounds Ss 


E equals ——— or E equals —- and 


unit stretch or elongation in inches 


S equals E L. The stress then due to 1/80 in. shrinkage per 
foot is 30,000,000 x 1/960, or 31,250 lbs. per sq. in. This is 
true for the inner surface of a tire of any diameter, and for 
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if there was no yield to the center when the tire was applied, 
but there is undoubtedly such a yield, as shown by the behav- 
ior of certain driving-wheel centers when the shrinkage allow- 
ance is excessive, so that if the yield of the center is one-half 
of the shrinkage allowance, or 1/160 in. per foot of diame- 
ter, the tire stress is but one-half what it would be were the 
center to remain rigidly of its full diameter; a possible varia- 
tion too great to be considered a negligible quantity. As far 
as known, no determinations have ever been made of this 
matter, and until they are made it looks as though our igno- 
rance of just what tire stresses are would be pretty nearly 
absolute.—EbDIToR. 


Contributed Papers. 


NEW LACKAWANNA STATION AT SCRANTON. 


The Lackawanna has just completed its new passenger sta- 
tion at Scranton, Pa. The material of the exterior is Indiana 
limestone, with six engaged columns for the central feature. 
The station building itself is 250 ft. long and 80 ft. wide. It 

















Scranton Passenger Station; 


the outer diameter the stress is proportional to the square of 
the diameter, or radius. For a tire 42 in. outside and 3 in. 


31,250 x 324 
441 


= 23,000 lbs—the stress in outer fibre of a 42-in. tire. The 
average stress is 27,000 lbs., and, as the elastic limit of tire 
Steel is 50,000 to 60,000 Ibs., it is well within a safe limit. The 
figure thus found is higher than the actual stress, as no ac- 
count has been taken cf the compression of the wheel center, 
but the stress as figured indicates the maximum stress possible 
due to shrinkage, which is really what we want to know. 
S. M. P. 


thick we have the relation 21:18 :: 441 : 324 and 





This calculation is the one ordinarily used for the approxi- 
mate determination of tire stresses, but can hardly be relied 
upon for the refinements of accuracy. It would be all right 
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Lackawanna & Western. 


is five stories high, built of fireproof brick and steel construc- 
tion, with concrete floors and partitions. 

This station is designed to serve the eastbound and west- 
bound tracks of the main line, and is also the terminus of the 
Bloomsburg Division. It is approached by Spruce street, Lack- 
awanna avenue, and Jefferson street, at the junction of which 
is a triangular plaza immediately in front, block-paved, and 
is defined by an ornamental classic balustrade. The style of 
the architecture is French Renaissance; the design of the 
building being very expressive of the purpose for which it is 
intended. By reference to the accompanying illustration, 
showing the front elevation, it will be seen that the station is 
surrounded on three sides by a continuous marquise to afford 
shelter over the entrances and sidewalk. This marquise is 20 
ft. wide. The central and predominating feature of the facade 
is a large bronze clock, whose dial measures some 8 ft. in 
diameter. There are six massive columns over the main en- 
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trance, and the plaques above are of heavy vein Italian stat- 
uary marble. 

Upon entering the main waiting room from the street, the 
offices of the ficket agent, news agent, and telegraph are di- 
rectly opposite, facing on the train concourse. At the east 
end of the waiting room is the lunch room and main dining 
room, adjoining which is a commodious serving room and a 
modern hotel kitchen. Upon the east side of the waiting room 
is the women’s retiring room and men’s smoking room, with 
spacious lavatories and public telephone booths. At the west 
end of the waiting room is an additional exit passage, pro- 
vided to relieve the traffic between the street and train con- 
course. West of this passage is the main baggage room, hand 
baggage room, transfer agent and station master. Beyond the 
main baggage room is the loading platform, which is so 
located that it can be readily approached by teams from Lacka- 
wanna avenue. 

The main entrance, leading to the main waiting room, is 
furnished in Formosa, a soft, pinkish-yellow, Italian marble. 
The waiting room itself is gorgeous in its profusion of im- 
ported marbles. Perhaps the most striking decorative feature 
of this room is the series of 36 faience panels in colors after 
the painting of Clark G. Vorhees, the well-known landscape 
artist. These panels were reproduced in color direct from 
nature and represent actual scenes along the line of the Lacka- 
wanna Railroad. They are framed in white Italian statuary 
marble. This is the first time that faience has ever been 
used by a railroad company as a scheme of decoration por- 
traying scenes along its line. The Gare d’Orleans, the newest 
and finest railroad station in Paris, has mural paintings repre- 
senting various scenes along its line, but, in the case of the 
Scranton station, the Lackawanna deemed it wiser to have its 
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art treasures constructed of a more imperishable material. 
The base of this room is finished to the height of a foot or 
more in Alps green, a beautiful Swiss marble. The 28 stately 
pilasters about the room are of light Sienna, an Italian marble 
of an artistic shade of buff or yellow. The panels between 
are of Breche Violette, an Italian marble. In color, it is a 
marvelous combination of purple and white, as its name indi- 
cates. A striking feature of this latter marble is its weird 
and wonderful markings. It requires very little effort of the 
imagination to discover fancied resemblances to various Ob- 
jects in nature. The architect states that, when the building 
was in the process of construction, the workmen were con- 
stantly calling his attention to these resemblances. There is 
something weird and uncanny in their extraordinary fidelity 
to nature. With very little effort, one can discover numerous 
faces of men and women, a bear, a dog, and the likenesses of 
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Throughout the remainder of the station, the principal rooms 
are ventilated by a mechanical forced-draught system, insur- 
ing an abundant supply of fresh air at all times. 

Three electro-bronzed iron vestibules lead from the wait- 
ing rcom to the concourse. In the latter, as well as in the exit 
passages, for hygienic and sanitary reasons, green Gustavino 
tile is very extensively used. The four upper floors surround- 
ing the enclosed court and extending from the main waiting 
room on the ground floor to the stained glass vault above, are 
occupied by the division and a portion of the general office 
force. One room, comprising the entire top floor, is occupied 
by the department of Auditor of Freight and Ticket Accounts. 
This room has accommodations for 210 employees. It is ad- 
mirably lighted by skylights and windows. 

The station is equipped with the Bush train sheds of the 
same type as that employed in the company’s Hoboken ter- 
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interior of Waiting Room. 


two men facing each other. The workmen called these por- 
traits, “The Two General Contractors.” There is also a strik- 
ing resemblance to a Gibson girl, or, possibly nature, with a 
view to the eternal fitness of things, intended it as a portrait 
of Phoebe Snow. Above the cornice, surmounting the walls, is 
a very ornamental railing of bronze, in the center of which is 
a Jarg2 bronze click in perfect harmony with the spaciousness 
of the room. 

The room is lighted in the day time by a ceiling of leaded 
glass, and at night by lights concealed behind a cornice sur- 
rounding it. This ceiling light is what is termed a barrel 
vault, and is highly ornamental. An ingenious scheme has 
been devised for lighting the faience panels at night. The 
architrave projects slightly and renders invisible the source of 
the ample flood of light from behind. 

In the waiting room, ventilation is effected by openirgs 
framed in copper ribs, which span the vault about every 15 ft. 


minal. Kenneth Murchison, of New York, is the architect; 
Edward Langley, of Scranton, the resident architect, and 
Lincoln Bush, Chief Engineer of the Lackawanna, designer of 
foundations and train sheds. 





FOREIGN RAILROAD NOTES. 


The freight charges on the rails for the railroad along the 
upper Congo above Stanleyville were about $50 per ton, going 
by sea from Antwerp to the Congo Railroad, over the 250 miles 
of this railroad, and then by steamboat up the river about 
1,000 miles. 





The Prussian Railroad Minister has asked various “direc 
tions” of the State Railroads to make investigations and ascer- 
tain whether and to what extent it will be possible to give 
employment to laborers who have been left without work by 
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the decrease in the activity of other industries. A consider- 
able amount of reconstruction has been provided for. 


Employees of a‘railroad in Asiatic Turkey have combined 
and demanded higher wages and the removal of the General 
Manager. 





The Russian Minister of Finance has officially declared that 
the finances of a large number of the Russian railroad com- 
panies are in deplorable condition, and that some of them are 
on the verge of bankruptcy. 





The Tsinpu Railroad, of China, has, according to a consular 
report, decided to use only Manchurian wood for ties on the 
road from Tientsin to the Yangtze river. It is said that a 
German firm had been figuring on a contract for steel ties for 
this road. 





A contributor to the journal of the German Railroad Union 
claims for the Buenos Aires & Pacific Railroad the longest 
tangent in the world—no less than 205% miles, beginning at 
a point 158 miles west of Buenos Aires. There were former- 
ly two curves on this stretch to get around a shallow lake. 
This lake has been drained and the line now goes directly 
through its bed. The long tangent has been in operation since 
Oct. 7, 1907. 





FOREST FIRES.* 

The task before us is to formulate plans for putting a stop 
to all forest fires for which the railroads are responsible. The 
state is not singling out the railroads to find fault with, for 
our records show that about 60 per cent. of all the forest 
fires in the state are due to the carelessness of settlers in 
burning brush to clear land and make pasture, while 10 per 
cent. are traceable to the railroads. 

Forestry is the systematic management of forests, to obtain 
successive crops of timber, while the general practice among 
lumbermen only a few years ago was to treat the forest as 
if it were a crop which could only be harvested once. In the 
lumbering operations only the best trees were taken, often 
only one log in a tree, and the fires which followed in the 
tops and limbs (called the ‘“‘slash’’) left on the ground were 
so severe that the timber which had been left standing was 
destroyed, and all ground cover inciuding the leaf mould, 
consumed; then the land was abandoned—often in almost the 
condition of a desert—for the settler who followed the lum- 
berman, and attempted to farm such lands. 

Forestry removes only the timber which is full grown, piles 
and burns the slash when it can be safely done, and leaves 
the young timber in good condition to produce a second crop. 

The destruction of the forests of the United States has 
been upon an enormous scale, and at last the whole country 
seems to be aroused to the urgent necessity of protecting the 
timber which is left. The National Government has about 
160,000,900 acres included within the national forests, mostly 
in the far western states, and in these forests the cutting is 
done carefully, which means that in the years to come “Uncle 
Sam” will be able to supply an enormous amount of timber 
to the people of those sections, and receive great revenues as 
well. But large as these national forests are, it must be re- 
membered that they are practically all in the far west, and 
are not nearly large enough to supply the whole country with 
timber. The eastern, southern and central western states 
must look out for themselves. 

Some years ago New York set the example by starting to 
acquire a forest reserve, which has now grown to 1,500,000 
acres. Pennsylvania comes second with 700,000 acres, which 
is only a small part of what she should own in order to 


*From a paper by E. M. Griffith, State Forester of Wisconsin, before 
a meeting of section men and operating officials of the Chicago & 
North-Western, at Antigo, Wis. 
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prevent the fearful floods in that state, caused by the destruc- 
tion of forests. I am glad to say that Wisconsin now ranks 
third with over 300,000 acres in the forest reserves, most of 
which are in Oneida and Vilas counties. 

I have appointed over 300 town fire wardens in the northern 
part of the state. These men are paid by the towns in 
which they serve for the time actually employed in prevent- 
ing and fighting forest fires, posting the laws, etc. They 
have the power to call upon any citizen for aid in case of 
a fire, have the power of sheriffs to arrest without a war- 
rant, and can absolutely forbid the setting of any fires in 
a dangerously dry time. They are doing a great deal of good 
in stopping fires before they gain a strong headway, but still 
more in arousing public opinion against the criminal loss in 
forest fires and to the value of the young growth which is 
coming up on cut-oyer lands. 

The law requires that locomotives be provided with net- 
tings, so that sparks or cinders cannot escape. Our inspector, 
who is here to-day, and who is examining all locomotives in 
use in the northern part of the state, sometimes finds holes 
in the front end and ashpan nettings, and often notes that 
the ashpan nettings are too light to stay down in place or 
hold their shape. The nettings are not the most serious 
matter, however, but rather the holes around the steam pipes, 
standpipe, blower, pump exhaust, and around the edges of 
the smokebox and deflector plate. Such holes in many cases 
are big enough to let large sparks escape, and they are some. 
times “repaired” by driving in spikes. Head ends are supposed 
to be frequently inspected by the wailroads but often this is 
a farce, as the inspector looks in through the peephole, and, 
as you know, the inspection cannot be done properly without 
opening up the front end. The railroads should co-operate 
with the state in this work and have a man in each round- 
house to devote all his time to inspecting engines and see to 
it that they are in perfect condition. An engine which throws 
sparks or drops hot coals along the right of way in dry 
weather is too dangerous a thing to be allowed in the timber 
regions of northern Wisconsin. 

Train crews, when they find a fire burning on or near to 
the right-of-way, should make it an absolute rule to notify 
the agent or operator at the next station, so that the nearest 
section crew can be sent to the fire at once. Fires set by 
the engines are due to a very large extent either to the 
failure of section crews to keep the right-of-way free from 
grass and weeds, or to their failing to cut them until late in 
the summer, when the grass and brush outside the right-of- 
way are dry, so that a fire will spread rapidly unless very 
carefully watched. Grass and weeds should be cut from about 
the 15th of July tu the ist of August, when the farmers 
are haying and fires will not run. Care, of course, should be 
taken not to do this work too early, for then a second cut- 
ting will be necessary, but, on the other hand, some section 
men leave this work until well into September, which is very 
dangerous, for as a rule the adjoining forests and fields are 
extremely dry and a destructive forest fire is only too likely 
to occur. 

Another cause of fire along the railroad lines, which seems 
absolutely unnecessary, is the burning of old ties during the 
dry summer months. I have taken this matter up with the 
railroads several times and have always asked that no ties 
should be burned until after snow falls, so that the fire could 
not spread. A pile of old ties, as you know, makes a very 
hot fire, and a slight wind is apt to carry sparks to adjoining 
dry grass or timber. Where fires are not. allowed to run, pine 
will always follow pine and if any of you will take the trouble 
to walk through the popple growth which is coming up on the 
cut-over and burned-over land, you will find thousands of 
young white and Norway pines coming up. Many of them 
may be only a few inches high, but finally they wil] overtop 
the popple, and form tine forests—if we can only keep the 
fires out. 
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METHOD OF REPORTING AND STUDYING RAIL 
FAILURES ON THE HARRIMAN LINES. 





A systematic plan of reporting and studying rail failures 
was put into effect on the Harriman Lines in 1907. At the 
meeting of the rail committee of the American Railway Engi- 
neering & Maintenance of Way Association held in Pittsburgh 
on October 5, J. D. Isaacs, Consulting Engineer of the Harri- 
man Lines, read a paper outlining the methods followed on 





(FORM 2658.) 
FOREMAN’S REPORT OF BROKEN OR *FAILED RAILS. 
4s ileal aes. ret Hace ae edates ik: BR a Ot a: HOLA AIA Si eae mene Division. 


10. Cause of removal (if broken 
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: - o'clock .... M. 11. Suspended or supported joint. 
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2. Weight of rail per yard....... 13. Was rail battered; or split at 
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NoTEe.—* FAILED RAIL is any rail removed for cause from main track 
within five years of time it was laid or BRANDED. 
Fill out above form in copying ink, fold lengthwise, and forward 
by first train to Roadmaster. 
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these lines, the purpose of the paper being to indicate to the 
committee what was considered a desirable plan for studying 
statistics of rail failures. The following is taken from Mr. 
Isaacs’ paper: 

But two report forms are in use. The section foreman’s 
form, No. 2,658, is used as follows: When a broken or failed 
rail is found, the section foreman fills out this form and for- 
wards it tc the roadmaster. The latter certifies to the report, 
makes a press copy of it, and sends it to the division engi- 
neer, who in turn takes his record therefrom and transmits 
the form to the division superintendent. At the same time 
that the section foreman makes out his report, the broken 
or failed rail, when removed from the track, is marked with 
white paint, showing from which section taken, the location 
by mile post or station and plus, also weight and brand of 
rail. All broken and failed rails and the pieces thereof are 
sent to a division terminal, the division terminals being cen- 
tral and convenient points for inspection and taking samples. 
The roadmaster or other engineer whose business it is to 
inspect these rails is furnished with copies of the superin- 
tendent’s report of broken or failed rails, hereafter referred 
to, in order that these rails may be identified and properly 
re-inspected by him, and such corrections made in the fore- 
man’s report as may be necessary. Borings are made from 
at least 10 per cent. of the broken rails in accordance with 
the footnote on Form 2,736. These borings, properly marked, 
are sent to the general officer in charge of maintenance, who 
transmits them to the engineer of tests through the superin- 
tendent of motive power. The foreman’s reports are held 
in the division superintendents’ offices until the end of the 
month, when a general report is made by each division super- 
intendent on Form 2,736, embodying all the information on 
the foremen’s reports. This division superintendent’s report 
includes all the information in columns 1 to 15 inclusive, also 
in columns 18 and 21. The division superintendent’s report 
is transmitted to the chief engineer, or other general officer 
in charge of maintenance, in whose office columns 16, 17, 19 





+ Roadmasters, please take impression for 


and forward this report to Superintendent of your division. 


your record. endorse, 


and 20 are filled out. 


The engineer of tests, through the super- 
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STATEMENT OF BROKEN OR FAILED RAILS. 
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1. DESCRIBE BREAKS (Column 8) AS FOL- 
LOWS: 

la. LONGITUDINAL BREAKS :—Whether split 
ball, split flange, split web; piece broken out of 
ball, flange or web; piped material; old cracks. 

If observable cause other than those above, 
note same; if not observable cause, state “Un- 
known.” 

1b. Cross BrEAKS :—Piped section; glassy 
section, indicating brittleness ; granular section, 
indicating short fiber; flaws; old cracks. 

If observable cause other than the above, 
note same; if no cause observable, state ‘“Un- 
known.” 

le. BATTERED :—Battered ends; bent over 
seeeease, or otherwise distorted; corrugated 
all, 


2. ANALysIs, Column 20. 

Have borings made from about 10 per cent. 
of broken rails at break, selecting pieces indi- 
eating brittle or soft structure, provided there 
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should never be less than six samples taken, 
should so many rails be broken. These borings 
should be sent to the Engineer of Tests. Upon 
receipt, the Engineer of Tests will make analy- 
sis showing the following chemical characteris- 
tics, in the following order: 
Carbon, per cent. (designated as C). 
. Phosphorus, per cent.(designated as P). 
. Silicon, per cent. (designated as Si). 
Manganese, per cent.(designated as Mn). 
. Sulphur, per cent. (designated as S). 
The results of these analyses are to be en- 
tered in Column 20 


8. ErcHINGS :—Select six broken rails(should 
there be so many broken) showing typical 
breaks. such as pipes, splits, hard or coarse 
fiber. From eacb rail. saw off short samples, 
so as to give a complete cross-section at one 
end of the sample; forward these samples to 
the Engineer of Tests for etching and analyzing. 
Upon receipt, Engineer of Tests should etch 
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the samples and make prints therefrom, and 
attach to each print a complete analysis of bor- 
ings from the same test piece, as directed in 
clause 2. The etchings should be identified by 
suitable note designating the broken rail from 
which taken. 

4. DISPOSAL OF BrokEN Pieces, Column 18: 

State whether used in track, or sent in to 
Store Department for future claims. 

5. Give total number of rails of each section 
in track within the district for which failed 
rails are given, so. that computations ¢an be 
made of ratio of failed rails to total numbér 
of rails in use of same section in same district. 

6. TONNAGE, Column 21 :—Give total tonnage 
earried by failed rails to date of failure, in 
units of one million tons. 
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intendent of motive power, sends to the chief engineer, as 
above, the information necessary to fill out columns 19 and 
20. The chief engineer’s report is forwarded either directly 
to the general manager, or through the general superintendent 
to the general manager, and thence to the office of the con- 
sulting engineer. 

These reports, which will in future be slightly modified so 
as to include a statement as to whether a broken rail from 
a curve was on the inside or outside of the same, and from 
what portion of the ingot rolled, are thought to include all 
the information necessary or desirable to be given regarding 
the facts connected with broken or failed rails from the time 
they are discovered in the track until a complete report is 
filed. 

Upon receipt of this information the consulting engineer 
makes a monthly report to the director of maintenance and 
operation, consisting of two parts: First, a statement of 
broken and failed rails, giving the railroad, the number of 
failed rails and the number of failures per 100 miles of track, 
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Failures per 100 Miles of Track of the given Section. 
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Failures per 100 Miles of Track of the given Section. 
Failures ateach year plotted are totals up fo but not including rhis year: 
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Diagram 1—Rail Failures on the 
Harriman Lines for 1907, by 
Months. 


the percentage of failures of each weight due to defects, and 
the percentage of failures of all weights due to defects. The 
second part is the same information segregated as to the 
name of the manufacturer or rolling mill in which these rails 
are made. The accompanying figures (Table I.) are the 
actual report for the month of June, 1908, with the names of 
the railroads and those of the manufacturers indicated by 
letter. 

For the year 1907 all these monthly reports have been col- 
lected, tabulated, and put into the form of charts, bound to- 
gether, with a statement of conclusions, for convenient refer- 
ence and study. Hereafter, this information will be col- 
lected at intervals of six months, instead of yearly; and the 
charts made out not only for the individual half years, but 
also yearly for all preceding years back to and including 1907. 

From the, diagrams and facts presented, the principal fac- 
tors in rail failures on these lines appear to be: (1) Cold 
weather. (2) Ninety-lb. section. (3) Newly laid rails. (4) 
Balls and flanges of 90-lb.; ball of 75 and 80-Ib. (5) Excess 
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Diagram 2—Life of Rails Which 
Failed on All Lines 
During 1907. 
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TABLE I. 
Broken or Failed Rails on Harriman Lines for ene of June, 1908. 
No. of failures.* 


—Defective——, —-Other causes—, prec reotabocmmscenrtnin 
75-lb. 80-l1b. 90-Ib. 








Railroad. 75-Ib. 80-Ib. 90-1b. 75-lb. 80-Ib. 90-Ib. 
We Nes enetatores Zz 8 20 sis 19 2 0.40 2.78 3.77 
Wee Seielianatarrets eae . os 2 oe 0.26 ...- 
SAS i 2 oe ae 0.21 0.48 
Be peertaicts mie 5 2 3 are 0.36 0.76 
Wi ectetatase vers 33 5 14 4 ar 3.80 0.85 
AUP Nes 2.55. (So 20 86.20 16 31 2 1.82 1.10 2.71 


Percentage of fail- 
ures due to de- 
fects, per cent. 69 40 91 
Percentage of failures of all weights due to defects, 60 per cent. 


Broken lails of we ss ent Manufacture, on all Lines, June, 1908. 
Name of 0-lb. 90-Ib. 














> T coe » La 
manu- yo ‘Per 100 No. Per 100 No. Pr 100 

facturer. Miles. brks. miles. Miles. =“ —_ Miles. brks. miles. 
7 lilt 1,909.5 44 2.3 1,821.4 ti 6322:8 0 00 
: eee 320.2 O .. Bsa re 0.9 267.2 iy 2.6 
Rey ake yarsce 260.6 1 O04 10568 28 I: “181-5 1 0.7 
BD: eesere 76.5 4: 52 120.9 O. 6 15.8 0 0.0 
REA ae 45.3 5 ee Eas Re ee sua! ieheeers 
| ee 6.1 0 0.40 303.3 > (Ox 55.8 0 0.0 
Be Oenccar 79.1 0 ss 225 0 »s carete m6 Bie 
wo Ses one 417.7 2 0.5 
*Per 100 miles of track of given section. 
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Description of Failures. 
Diagram 3—Percentage of Various 
Breaks Per 100 Miles of Rail 
in Track. 


of phosphorus. (6) Ninety-lb, manufactured by “A” steel 
company; 75-lb. manufactured by “D” and “E” companies. 

Special attention is directed to the fact that the number 
of failures of the 90-lb. section per 100 miles of track is 
much greater than the 75 and 80 under the same tonnage, 
and that 77 per cent. of the failed rails which were analyzed 
contained phosphorus in excess of .085 per cent. 

Diagram No. 1.—This diagram shows the distribution of 
total rail breakages for all lines for the year 1907 with re- 
spect to the various months. In February, for example, it 
shows that there were 35 broken 90-lb. rails for each 100 
miles of this section in the track; 4.7 broken 80-lb. rails per 
100 miles in the track, and 2.1 broken 75-lb. rails per 100 
miles in the track. The diagram indicates that for all 
weights of rail, and more especially for the 90-lb. section, the 
larger number of breaks took place during the colder months 
of the year. 

Diagram No. 2.—This diagram, which is made from Table 
2, shows. the life of 75, 80 and 90-lb. rails which failed on 
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all lines during the year 1907. It shows 80.9 broken 90-lb. 
rails lasting less than two years for each 100 miles of 90-lb. 
rail in the track; 6.1 broken 80-lb. rails lasting less than 
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Table 3 shows the ball failures of the 90-lb. rail to be 
considerably higher than the 75 and 80-lb. rail, which are 
about the same. The flange failures for 90-lb. rail are ten 








TABLE II.—Failures on Ali Lines During 1907. 
Failures per 100 miles 
-—-for given life-—_, 


Life. 75-lb. 80-lb. 90-lb. 
Less than 6 months ......... 4.40 0.10 10.73 
si Ce MOMS aco ce wie es ece 5.74 43 61.91 
“ tO ORR negra ce ele 6.61 6.11 80.94 
i ae: pager ier reer ete 6.94 10.76 88.90 
e Oe Mn Sota rerare pedal avec 7.15 16.80 wae 
. gellar: a me eMcer se er ree 7.56 20.26 aes 
5s pt Ce iincd oer arskevens 17.18 25.24 
Cher: POMVORIS 60's <:a56 aie siereeeie 22.13 25.26 





two years for each 100 miles of 80-lb. rail in the track, and 
6.6 broken 75-lb. rails lasting less than two years for each 
100 miles of 75-lb. rail in the track. 

The diagram indicates that for the rail breakages for 1907 
the majority of 90-lb. breakages were of rails less than one 
year old; it shows very few 80-lb. rail breakages of rail less 
than one year old, but shows a large number of 80-lb. break- 
ages between the ages of one and four years. A large num- 
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ber of broken 75-lb. rails were less than six months old. 
Very few of the 75-lb. rails broken were between one and 
five years old, the greater number of breaks being of rails 
from five to ten years old. 

The table takes no account of the relation of the breakages 
to the number of new rai'= laid, but simply indicates the 
life of the broken rails duri. z 1907. It clearly indicates that 
the 90-lb. rails are failing at a considerably greater rate than 
either the 80 or 75-lb., and that there was a greater per- 
centage of 80-lb. broken rail less than five years old than 
of 75-lb. 

Diagram No. 3.-—This diagram shows the failures of various 
descriptions for the 75, 80 and 90-lb. rail per 100 miles of 
that weight of section in the track. For example, there were 
19.6 ball failures of 90-lb. rail for each 100 miles of these 
rails in the track; 12.4 ball failures of 80-lb. rail-for each 
100 miles in track; and 12.7 ball failures of 75-lb. for each 
100 miles in track. 


Diagram 5—Phosphorus Content 
for Different Weights. 
Includes 103 Failed 75-lb. Rail Analyses. 
“cs 165 “ec ore “cc Ty 


TABLE III.—Vailures on All Lines during 1907. 
—90-Ib.—_,, 





r 75-lb. ~ -———80-lb——_, 
No. Per100 mls. No. Per 100 mls. 
2 4. 498 12 








Description. No. Per 100 mls. 
Unclassified ..... 92 0 9 2.6 190 25.2 
Ball failures ....295 12.7 489 12.4 148 19.6 
Flange failures .. 12 0.5 66 1.7 146 19.3 
Square breaks ...113 4.8 93 2.4 13 1.7 
Web failures .... 21 0.9 66 4.7 22 2.9 

Ota 6 8 e-ie's 533 22.9 1,212 30.9 519 68.7 
Miles in track, De- 

cember 31, 1907 2,326 3,941 756 

TABLE IV.—Phosphorus Content—Failures on All Lines for 1907. 
Per cent. phosphorus : No. Failures. Per cent. 
Not exceeding .085 per cent.... 91 91 23 
sp < .100 “ are 197 50 
Sa - .120 a «+ 0kOG 303 77 

COUGE {3A Hee CONES cose cicic ences 89 392 100 





times as high as the flange failures for 80-lb. rail, and 40 
times as high as failures for 75-lb. rail, which, with Table 4, 
seems to point decidedly to a brittleness or weakness in the 
flange of the 90-Ib. rail. 









Failures per 100 Miles of Track of gwen Manufacture. 
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Name of Manvfacturer: 
Diagram 6—Failures Segregated 
as to Different Makers. 


“None” indicates that there was no 
appreciable amount of this make and 
weight in track, 


over 0.120% A 


0.120 %o 
Percent of Phosphorus. 


“ec “es 


The square breaks are comparatively low for all three sec- 
tions, although they are highest on the 75-lb., which would 
seem to be consistent, as the 75-lb. is a weaker structure 
than the 80 or 90-lb. The web failures are comparatively 
low for all three sections. The unclassified failures are very 
high on the 90-Ib. 

Diagram No. 4.—This diagram shows the phosphorus con- 
tent for all weights of rail for all broken rails analyzed dur- 
ing the year 1907 for all lines. Out of 392 broken rails an- 
alyzed, but 91, or 23 per cent., fulfilled the requirements for 
phosphorus, containing less than .085 per cent.; 197, or 50 
per cent., had phosphorus less than .100 per cent.; 303, or 77 
per cent., contained less than .120 per cent., and 89 failures 
contained phosphorus over .120 per cent. 

Diagram No. 5.—This is the same as Diagram No. 4 ex- 
cept that the weights of rails are segregated. Of 103, 75-lb. 
broken rails analyzed, but 20, or 19 per cent., contained the 


‘required amount or less of phosphorus (.085 per cent.). Of 
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the 165, 80-lb. broken rails analyzed, but 40, or 24 per cent., 
fell within the phosphorus limits required. Of the 106, 90-Ib. 
broken rails analyzed, but 26, or 25 per cent., fell within the 
required limits*for phosphorus. 

Diagrams Nos. 4 and 5 taken together show that the phos- 








TABLE V. 


-75-lb.——, ~——-80-lb.——, -—-90-lb..-— 





ff 





Per cent. phosphorus: No. Percent. No. Percent. No. Per cent. 
Not se: .085 pr, ct.. 20 19 40 6 25 
100 . 25 45 44 47 87 53 32 58 55 
tg 1120 “ . 25 70 68 40127 77 34 92 87 
Over .120 per cent... 33103 100 83165 100 14105 100 
Lic) es : 103 165 106 
TABLE VI.—Broken Rails of Different Manufacture on All Lines, 1907. 
Name of - 75-lb. fom 80-Ib. \ ———-90-lb. ——_ 
manu- No. Per 100 No. Per 100 No. Pr 100 
facturer. Miles. brks. miles. eee's brks. miles. Miles. brks. miles. 
ee a, se 0 428 23.2 1,312.0 550 42.0 337.5 343 102.0 
Be. 256% 5e.7 Az 29 3; 1330.0 293 22.0 2786 105 = ; 
Ao “same i341 &§ 3.38 1,112.0 245 22.0 115.4 3 
DD? “Coens 43.65 18 41.3 120. 9 7.5 8.0 0 
BD slaves 45.383 22 48.5 0.0 aie 0.0 Be suse 
Exes 6.12 0 300.9 29 9.7 55.8 3 5.4 
>. aisles 41.01 2 49 71:80 2 28 0.0 Oe “Saes 
Ae 0.0 0 “ats 423.7 16 3.8 0.0 0 








phorus content in a majority of the rails was excessive. But 
it does not show any particular section having an advantage 
in this respect. It might be inferred from this that excessive 





Failures per 100 Miles fora given Tonnage Passing over Failed Rails. 
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0 2000— 
Tonnage in 1,000,000 fon Units. 


Diagram 7—Rate of Failure of Rails with Reference to 
Tonnage Passing Over Them. 


phosphorus may not be the explanation of the greater number 
of breakages in the 90-Ib. rail. 

Diagram No. 6.—This diagram shows the number of breaks 
per 100 miles of 75, 80 and 90-lb. rail, segregated as to dif- 
ferent manufacturers. Too much dependence cannot be placed 
upon this diagram owing to the wide variation in mileage of 
the different makes, in most cases the larger number of 
breaks per 100 miles occurring in the weight and make where 
the mileage is the largest. Seventy-five-lb. rails from manu- 
facturers “D” and “E” show a high percentage of breaks, but 
there are only 43 miles of “D” 75-lb. rails and 45 miles of 


“BE” 75-lb. rails in the track, as against 1,847 miles 75-lb. “A.” 

Of the 90-lb. rail there are 337.5 miles of “A,” 278.6 miles 
of “B,” and 115.4 miles of “C,” so that these may very well 
be compared. The diagram shows that during the year 1907 
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there were 102 breaks per 100 miles of “A” rail, 37 of “B,” 
and but 2.6 of “C.” The low breakage of the “C” is doubt- 
less due to the fact that the majority of this rail was laid 
in the latter part of the year 1907 and had had very little 
usage during the year. The fact that these 90-lb. rails from 
“C’”? were open hearth steel, while those from “A” and “B” 
were Bessemer, may have some bearing in this matter, but 





TABLE VII.—Failures on All Lines During 1907, for Given Tonnage. 
75-lb.———, -——80-lb. ——,. ———-90-lb.—— 


Tonnage, 1,000, 000 | Per 100 Per 100 Pr 100 
ton-units. No. Total. miles. No. Total. miles. No. Total. miles. 
Less than 100..... 54 54 2.3 266 266 8 197 197 26.1 
100 to 300...... 74 128 5.5 93 359 9.1 67 264 34.9 
300 “ 500.. 9 1387 5.9 20 379 9.6 2 266 35.2 
Sadie (| Se 5 142 6.1 55 485 11.0 26 292 38.6 
1,000 “ 1,500 3 145 6.3 22 457 116 16 308 40.8 
1/500 “ 2,000 9 154 6.6 465 11.8 5 313 41.4 
2/000 ** 2.500. 5 159 6.9 16 481 12.2 313 41.4 
Mileage, Dec. 31, 07 2,326 3,941 756 





the rails have been in service too short a time to draw any 
definite conclusions. 

Diagram No. 7.—This diagram shows the rate of failure of 
the rails with reference to the tonnage which has passed 
over them. 

If the rails were acting properly, that is, were wearing 
out, the rate of breakages should increase with the tonnage, 
but the facts show that this is not the case. The majority 
of failed rails for 75, 80 and 90-lb. rail have failed before 
300,000,000 tons have passed over them, and between 300,000,- 
000 and 2,500,000,000 the rate of breakage has decreased. 
This would seem to indicate that the new rails are defective. 
With the same tonnage in either case the rate of failure of 
the 90-lb. rail is much higher than the rate of failure of the 
§0-lb. rail, and the rate of failure of the 80-lb. rail is higher 
than the rate of failure of the 75-lb. rail, which seems to show 
that the 75-lb. rail is standing up better under traffic than the 
80, and much better than the 90. 





YOUNG ROTARY VALVE AND GEAR FOR LOCOMOTIVES 

The Young valve and gear have been in use on a heavy 
passenger engime on the Chicago & North-Western Railway for 
five years, and most of the original motion pins are still in 
use and the service of the engine generally has been so satis- 
factery that the company has ordered the device to be applied 
to 10 new passenger engines now under construction at the 
Schenectacy locomotive works of the American Locomotive 
Company. The application of the Young valve and gear to 
this locomotive was illustrated in detail in The Railway Age, 
November 4, 1904, and in the Railroad Gazette, November 4, 
1904. Mr. Young has made an important improvement in the 
valve gear by the introduction of the Walschaerts type, and 
from a mechanical standpoint he has been able to work out 
a design of gear adapted to the Corliss valve which is even 
more satisfactory than the Stephenson link. The Walschaerts 
gear, especially adapted to this purpose, was first used on 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, and the drawings, illus- 
trating that are here reproduced. It will be noted that in 
the modified Walschaerts construction there is provided a fixed 
center for the main pin in the combination lever. A rocker is 
placed on top of the steam chest, and this is operated from 
the cross head movement with a reach rod from the top of 
the combination lever. This is a constant motion and its 
function is to oscillate the central bearing of the wrist plate, 
it also moves the valves the amount of their lap and lead 
from their central position. Owing to the oscillating move- 
ment thus produced, the wrist place occupies its lower posi- 
tion in mid stroke of the piston, thereby spreading the valves 
or increasing their inside clearance at that portion of the 
stroke. There is thus obtained an exceptionally wide port 
opening for the exhaust at the time the piston speed is great- 
est, but there is still retained the comparatively early release 
of the Stephenson or usual type of Walschaerts gear which is 
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so essential to high speed. In addition to this there is se- 
cured by this improved valve motion a delayed closure for 
compression, and this is accomplished without excessive inside 
clearance for full gear movement. The top of the wrist plate 
takes its motion from the link, and its movement varies with 
the different cut-offs. 

On the D., L. & W. engine which has 28-in. stroke, the 


maximum cut-off is 26 in. and this insures unusually 
prompt response to the throttle and therefore great 
starting power. The lead is y-in. constant and _ the 


pre-admission in all cut-offs practically zero. In a 7-in. cut- 
off the maximum port opening is % in. on double ports, which 
for a single port engine would be equivalent to 32 in. in 
length. The release takes place at 20 in. and compression 
begins at 24 in. The D., L: & W. engine has been in con- 
stant service for a number of months and is a favorite with 
the enginemen, and the running repairs have thus far been 
remarkably light. In a road test recently completed between 
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the engine with a Young gear and a similar engine with a 
Stephenson link and piston valve, the former showed about 
8 per cent. saving in water, an increase in the tractive effort, 
and in every case proved its ability to haul a heavier train up 
ruling grades without slipping the drivers. It is also a much 
smoother working engine, and this was particularly notice- 
able in the way in which the reverse lever could be handled 
under all conditions and its freedom from vibration. 

As the North-Western engines were designed especially for 
high speed and moderately heavy passenger trains on a com- 
paratively level road, the valve events will be somewhat dif- 
ferent from those given above for the D., L. & W. engine. 
For 26-in. stroke the maximum cut-off will be 231% in., lead 
¥ in. constant, inside clearance in full gear 7; in. With 6-in. 
cut-off the clearance will be 4 in., release will occur at 17 in. 
and there will be 4-in. compression. The cylinder clearance 
will be between 4 and 5 per cent. An unusual performance 
is expected from the North-Western engine in the way of 
high speed maintained for a long period, also some slight 
saving in the fuel consumption and a very large saving in 
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the cost of maintenance of machinery. In the designs for 
the valve motion of the North-Western engine some inno- 
vations have been made in the way of improved mechanical 
construction and attention is especially called to the drawing 
showing the radius bar, the back end of which is turned 
instead of being rectangular. This turned end slips into .a 
lifter which is provided with a universal joint which accom- 
modates itself to any position of the radius bar which may 
be due to twisting strains or imperfect alinement. The ef- 
fort has been to do away with any possible chance for bind- 
ing in this joint which might cause vibration or stiffness in 
handling the reverse lever. The detail drawing also shows 
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New Form of Link. 


an entirely new form of link. This is made with a single 
saddle and a projecting arm which engages the front end 
of the eccentric rod and is made integral with the saddle. 
The link proper is formed of two shoes which are bolted to. 
the saddle in practically the same manner as the Stephenson 
link. This construction not only makes an exceptionally 
light link without sacrificing wearing surface, but is also 
cheaply manufactured and can be easily closed up to take 
lost motion. 

The modern locomotive with plain slide valve is an econom- 
ical engine. Therefore whatever refinement can be accom- 
plished in the way of improved steam distribution cannot. 
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produce radical economies in fuel saving. In Mr. Young's 
work in adapting the Corliss valve to locomotives and his 
improvements in the valve gear, he has endeavored chiefly to 
improve the engine’s efficiency, especially in the matter of 
hauling heavier trains at high speeds. He has provided a 
valve which is easily actuated, one that will meet all con- 
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ditions of service, that will be practically self-facing, that 
will cause no disturbance in drifting and that will not re- 
quire excessive lubrication. The actuating mechanism is 
comparatively light and well designed. It has somewhat less 
movement than is usual in valve gears, and it has demon- 
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strated that it produces a material saving in maintenance 
cost, not only of the valve and gear but of the entire ma- 
chinery of the engine. 

The American J.ocemotive Company has arranged its full 
size valve model at the Schenectady works to accommodate 
the new Young valve gear, and the various parts were ad- 
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Section A-B. 
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Front and Rear Sectional Elevations of Valve Gear. 


justed for the valve gear proportions of the new North-West- 
ern locomotives. The model shows that in full gear the valve 
movement is so rapid while uncovering the steam port that 
the entire opening of 28 sq. in. is obtained by the time the 
piston has moved % in., and the entire exhaust area of 28 
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Cylinder Details for Young 
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sq. in. is opened before the piston has commenced to move. 
This is the case in all positions‘of the reverse lever. For 
a 25 per cent. cut-off there is 24 sq. in. of area for exhaust 
when the piston .is in mid-stroke. This is more than twice 
as much as it is possible to get with the Stephenson or Wal- 
schaerts valve gear, and with express engines it results in a 
very free exhaust and low back pressure, which should assist 
materially in obtaining high speed. 





THE ELECTRIFICATION OF THE ST. CLAIR TUNNEL. 


The Grand Trunk Railway has announced the completion 
and regular operation of the St. Clair tunnel between Port 
Huron, Mich., and Sarnia, Ont., and the event was celebrated 
by an inspection of the work by a large party of engineers 
and railroad officers on November 12. 

A preliminary account of the electrification, illustrated by 
a map and profile of the zone operated by the St. Clair Tunnel 
Company, appeared in The Railway Age, January 19, 1906, and 
in the Railroad Gazette of the same date. An account of the 
electrical operation of the tunnel since May, 1908, was printed 
in the Railroad Age Gazette last week, but the accom- 
panying description amplifies this, and includes operating 
details not previously covered: 

The electrification of the St. Clair tunnel has been under 
consideration by the Grand Trunk Railway for some years, 
and plans for its accomplishment have been submitted from 
time to time. During the analysis of these plans a conference 
was held between C. M. Hays, Second Vice-President; E. H. 
Fitzhugh, Third Vice-President, and Bion J. Arnold, which 
conference resulted in the work being referred by Mr. Fitz- 
hugh to Mr. Arnold for a report. This report, covering the 
general question of electrification, was submitted. It con- 
tained detailed estimates of cost of installation and operation 
of the various systems that might be used in connection with 
the work. The report was accepted by Mr. Fitzhugh, and 
Mr. Arnold was commissioned to prepare specifications for the 
equipment. The specifications stipulated, in addition to vari- 
ous guarantees regarding efficiencies of different parts of the 
system, and of the system, as a whole, that the installation 
when completed should be capable of hauling a 1,000-ton train 
through the tunnel, from terminal to terminal, in 15 minutes, 
and that in so doing the maximum speed should not exceed 
25 miles per hour, and the minimum speed, when ascending 
a 2 per cent. grade, should not be less than 10 miles an hour. 
Tenders were submitted by the companies, that were prepared 
to undertake the work as specified, and after careful analysis 
the decision was made to adopt the single-phase alternating 
current system, using an overhead 
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open tunnel approaches are of considerable magnitude, that 
on the Port Huron side being slightly over 2,500 ft. long, while 
that on the Sarnia side is nearly 3,300 ft. long, the total dis- 
tance between the American and the Canadian summits being 
12,000 ft., or about 24% miles. The grade on the tunnel ap- 
proaches and the inclined sections of the tunnel is 2 per cent., 
while the flat middle section of the tunnel], about 1,700 ft. 
long, has a grade of 0.1 per cent. downward toward the 
east, just enough to provide for the proper drainage of any 
seepage water. 

A single track extends through the tunnel, while a double 
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track is laid in both of the tunnel approaches. The neces- 
sary tracks for handling the freight and passenger traffic are 
provided in the yards at Port Huron and Sarnia. The tunnel 
shell consists of cast-iron rings built up in sections, the inside 
diameter being about 19 ft. 

The disposal of the rainfall on the tunnel approaches re- 
quired particular attention. The areas of the Port Huron 
and Sarnia approaches are approximately 11 and 13 acres, re- 
spectively. Water precipitated on these areas during a rain- 
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operation of the entire equipment. 
The equipment has been in continu- 
ous operation since May 17, 1908, 
handling the entire train service of the St. Clair Tunnel Com- 
pany, this service being the heaviest railroad service handled 
by electricity in the world. 

THE TUNNEL. 

The St. Clair tunnel was opened for traffic in 1890 by the 
St. Clair Tunnel Company, organized as a subsidiary com- 
pany to the Grand Trunk Railway system. The tunnel, located 
under the St. Clair river, is the connecting link between the 
terminal of the Western division at Port Huron, Mich., and 


the terminal of the Eastern division at Sarnia, Ontario. The 
length of the tunnel from portal to portal is 6,032 ft. The 
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St. Clair Electrification. 


fall is discharged into waste ditches on the bank above by 
means of pumps of large capacity. Retaining levees have been 
constructed, so arranged as to impound a large proportion of 
the water falling on the approaches. By this method the 
pumps have to handle only the water falling on the central 
portion of the approach during the rainstorm. Later the im- 
pounded water is discharged into the pump sump by valves 
provided for the purpose. 

As is evident, this pumping service is of great importance 
in the operation of the tunnel, as, should the tunnel become 
flooded with water, entire interruption of the traffic would 
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ensue. For the operation of the steam drainage pumps boiler 
plants were provided at each portal, and attendants were con- 
stantly on duty, it being necessary to keep up steam during 
a large part of the year in order to take care at a moment’s 
notice of any rainfall that might occur. 

Four steam locomotives of special design had been"*in com- 
mission since the construction of the tunnel for handling the 
freight and passenger traffic. They were designed to provide 
the necessary high tractive effort required to operate the 
trains over the grades in the tunnel and on the approaches, 
and arranged to burn anthracite coal, in order to minimize 
the inconvenience due to excessive smoke in the tunnel. 
These locomotives have given good account of themselves, and 
have handed the traffic in a satisfactory way throughout their 
service. Their maximum tractive effort limited the weight 
of the trains handled to about 760 tons, and even with this 
load the speed up the 2 per cent. grade was often very slow. 
With the constantly increasing traffic, at times the capacity 
of the tunnel with its steam equipment was taxed in handling 
the tonnage delivered to the tunnel company by the adjacent 
divisions of the Grand Trunk Railway system, and it was 
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and without ba<tery, as well as estimates on the alternating 
current systems. Complete specifications were prepared, cov- 
ering both the direct and alternating current systems, and 
propositions on these received and considered. Decision was 
finally made in favor of alternating current, using a 3-phase 
system for the distribution of power required for pumping 
and for shop motors with single-phase distribution for locomo- 
tives and lighting. 
SERVICE CONDITIONS AND REQUIREMENTS. 

The St. Clair Tunnel Company is operated as an independ- 
ent division of the railroad, the trains being delivered by the 
Western division in the yards at Port Huron, and taken by 
the tunnel locomotives through the tunnel and delivered to 
the Eastern division at the yards in Sarnia, the westbound 
trains being handled in the reverse order. The steam locomo- 
tives operating on the division adjacent to the tunnel are 
never operated through the tunnel. 

In order to increase the capacity of the tunnel it was de- 
sirable to provide for the maximum practicable tractive effort 
in the new locomotives. 

The capacity limit was determined by the maximum pull 


























Pair of Locomotives at Entrance of St. Clair Tunnel. 


thought desirable to make such changes in the operation of 
the tunnel as would increase its possible capacity for handling 
traffic, and at the same time obviate the danger and incon- 
venience due to the presence of the locomotive gases in the 
tunnel. 

The advantage of the use of electric locomotives, on account 
of the freedom from smoke and the attendant discomfort, 
together with the possible greater economy in operation, led 
finally to the decision to provide an electrical equipment to 
handle the tunnel service, this equipment to provide for the 
operation of the trains through the tunnel by means of elec- 
tric locomotives; the handling of the drainage and seepage 
water by means of electric pumps; the lighting of the pas- 
senger stations, the tunnel and the roundhouses by electricity, 
as well as furnishing a certain amount of power to the round- 
houses; also, provision was made for a limited amount of 
outside lighting in the form of arc lamps. The different elec- 
trical systems available for such service were considered, and 
estimates as to the relative cost and efficiency of the various 
systems were prepared and submitted to the tunnel company. 
These estimates covered the direct current system both with 


to which it was deemed wise to subject the drawbars on the 
mixed rolling stock that must be handled without danger of 
breaking trains in two. For this reason the locomotives were 
specified of sufficient capacity to develop a drawbar pull of 
50,000 lbs., when operating at a speed of 10 miles per hour. 
It was estimated that such a locomotive would be able to make 
the complete trip through the tunnel from terminal to ter- 
minal with a 1,000-ton train in fifteen minutes, or four 1,000- 
ton trains per hour, which would provide a capacity for traffic 
about three times larger than the actual maximum demands 
up to the present time. 

It was estimated that the pumping service, for which 
adequate provision must be made, would require the installa- 
tion at the Sarnia portal of two pumps each of capacity of 
5,500 gallons per minute, and at the Port Huron portal the 
installation of two pumps, each with a capacity of 4,000 gal- 
lons per minute. To provide absolute continuity of service, 
duplicate pumping equipments were provided in each portal, 
as well as duplicate feeder lines leading from the power plant 
to the pump houses. 

The lighting service to be provided for is of minor impor- 
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tance, in so far as the amount of power required at both 
Sarnia and Port Huron is concerned, this being somewhat less 
than 100 kw. The power requirement for motors in- the 
roundhouses at Port Huron and Sarnia is about .100 kw. for 
both shops. : 

To furnish electrical energy for the service outlined above 
provision must be made in the power plant for supplying 
single-phase current for the electrical locomotives, 3-phase 
current for the pumping service and 3-phase and single-phase 
current both for the power and lighting service at various 
points throughout Port Huron’‘and Sarnia, as well as for a 
small amount of are lighting. 

ELECTRIFICATION EQUIPMENT. 

Three locomotives have been provided for this service, each 
consisting of two half-units, each half-unit mounted on three 
pairs of axles driven through gears by three single-phase 
motors with a nominal rating of 250 h.p. each, the nominal 
horse power of the complete locomotive unit being 1,500. In 
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motives at a speed in excess of about 30 miles per hour. 

The locomotive cab is rectangular in section, constructed 
of sheet metal supported by structural steel shapes. Inside 
of the cab are located practically all of the apparatus used 
in connection with the locomotive, with the exception of the 
motors and the brake rigging. Included in this apparatus 
is a single-phase transformer used for reducing the voltage 
from 3,300 to a voltage suitable for application to the motor. 
The transformer, as well as the motors, are air-cooled, the 
supply of air being furnished hy an electrically driven 
blower, also located in the locomotive cab. The’ blower is 
driven by a single-phase motor, the current being supplied at 
100 volts by a tap from the main transformer. With the mod- 
erate supply of cooling air furnished by the blower fan, both 
transformers and motors are able to operate at full capacity 
with comparatively little increase in temperature above that 
of the surrounding air. The air for the cooling is taken 
through a suitably designed shutter located in the side of the 














Electric Locomotive for St. Clair Tunnel. 


so far as the electric motors have a very liberal overload 
rating, it is easily possible to develop 2,000 h.p., and on occa- 
sion in excess of this in one locomotive. The half-units are 
duplicate in every respect, and as the multiple unit system 
of control is used, they can be operated when coupled together 
with the same facility that a single-phase half-unit can be 
operated. 

As previously stated, the locomotives are designed to develop 
a drawbar pull of 50,000 lbs. at the comparatively low speed 
of ten miles per hour. The locomotives are powerful enough 
to start a 1,000-ton train on a 2 per cent. grade in case this 
should be necessary. At a test made on a half-unit, using a 
dynometer car, it was found that a single half-unit developed 
43,000 lbs. drawbar pull before slipping the wheels. This was 
done on a comparatively dry rail, with a liberal use of sand. 
On this basis it would be possible to develop about 86,000 Ibs. 
drawbar pull with a complete locomotive. The maximum 
speed of the locomotive is 35 miles per hour. However, it is 
not the intention of the tunnel company to operate the loco- 


locomotive cab, and is distributed through sheet metal ducts 
installed under the cab floor to the three motors under the cab 
and to the transformer. From the latter the air passes either 
through an opening in the floor of the cab into the open air, 
or, if desired, into the interior of the cab. In the latter case 
an appreciable amount of heat can be secured from the main 
transformer for utilization in heating the cab during cold 
weather. 

Motor-driven air compressors are also located in the cab. 
The air brake equipment is of the standard type used for 
electric cars and locomotives, with the exception of the motors, 
which are single-phase. They are operated by means of an 
electric controller, which serves to keep the normal air pres- 
sure at about 100 lbs. The compressed air is used for the 
purpose of operating both the automatic and straight-air 
equipment on locomotive and train, and in addition for a 
variety of minor purposes in and about the locomotive. All 
of the contactor switches used in controlling the operation 
of the locomotives are air operated, the air valves being oper- 
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ated by direct current electrical control. This is also true of 
ringing the bell, blowing the whistle, raising and lowering 
the trolley and the application of sand to the tracks. 

Speed control of the locomotive is effected by varying the 
voltage at the terminals of the motors. This is obtained by 
making connections with various transformer taps by means 
of the air operated, electrically controlled contactor switches. 
Electric control of the contactors is effected through the mas- 
ter controller, which in the electric locomotive replaces the 
throttle valve in the steam locomotive. The current for the 
master controller is furnished by a small storage battery op- 
erating at about 20 volts, the battery in turn being charged 
by means of a small motor-generator set provided for the pur- 
pose. The electric controller has 21 points in all, 17 of 
which are running, points. This provides for an increase in 
the speed of the locomotive from the lowest running speed to 
the maximum speed by very slight gradations, thus making 
it possible to maintain a practically constant drawbar pull, 
while the locomotive is accelerating the train. This is very 
desirable, in so far as the minimum variation in the drawbar 
pull while handling the train through the tunnel decreases 
the liability of breaking the train in two. Particular atten- 
tion was given this phase of the train operation in designing 
the locomotive, and the resulting remarkable decrease in the 
number of breaks-in-two since the operation with electric loco- 
motives has been inaugurated is a source of great satisfaction. 

The current is collected from the trolley wires suspended 
at a distance of 22 feet from the track by means of a sliding 
bow pantograph trolley. In so far as the trolley wire extends 
throughout the length of the tunnel, no additional provision 
has to be made for the collection of current while the loco- 
motive is passing through the tunnel. Electric headlights are 
provided, as well as lights for the illumination of the interior 
of the cab and the dials of the indicating instruments. The 


heating of the-cabs is provided for by means of standard elec-. 


tric heaters. Heat is also available for drying the sand stored 
in sand boxes. In general, the M. C. B. standards have been 
conformed with in so far as couplers, wheel treads, etc., are 


concerned. The general dimensions of the half-units are as 
follows: ° 
MiGROEM ONCE, Bile oar 6 cciesalaiere cha cee on elaeies 23 ft. 6 in. 
Height from top of rail to top of roof............ 13 ft. 
Height from top of rail to top of pantograph cre 
WHRIGEN) MONURORGON oc. 550.5 delayere ee tein Halclecieje« a: 4 ft. 11 in. 
WAGER Of CAIN OVOP BU) Ss 6 cecc.cctas ceees ves os rk 


Total weight locomotive half-unit, fully equipped. Mee: _tons 


Weight of complete locomotive unit. ............. 35 tus 
heneth, of rigia wheel DAKG. 66 oc 6 ow isis haw cos acec 16 ft. 
Diameter of driving, wheels «2... 0ccceceesscssece 62 in. 


Normal speed of train on 2 per ct. grade, ~ ie: -10 miles 
Normal speed en level tracks, per hour....25 to 30 miles - 


In service it has been found that the locomotives will very 
readily handle a 1,000-ton train at from 11 to 12, and possibly 
13 to 14 miles per hour on a 2 per cent. grade, thus dem- 
onstrating their ability to more than fulfill the specified per- 
formance. 

PUMPING. 

The second service to be provided for electrically consists of 
the pumping necessary to free the tunnel approaches from 
water due to rain storms or melting snow, and the removal of 
a small amount of condensation and seepage water collecting 
in the tunnel. For this purpose pumping plants have been 
installed at both tunnel portals, that at the Port Huron en- 
trance consisting of two centrifugal pumps, each capable of 
delivering 4,000 gallons per minute, driven by direct connected, 
100 h.p, 3 phase, 25-cycle, 3,300-volt induction motors, and 
that at the Sarnia entrance consisting of two 55-gal. pumps, 
driven by two 200 h.p. motors of the same type. 

The centrifugal pumps used in this service can be primed 
by means of the water stored in the large discharge pipes. 
Valves controlling the flow of the water are all located so 
as to be conveniently accessible for the pump house operator. 
The equipment has been found to operate in an entirely satis- 
factory manner, and provides for the handling of water with a 
minimum amount of attendance and expense. 
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Two 150-gallon, motor-operated, centrifugal pumps are 
located at the foot of the Sarnia grade, and serve to remove 
from the tunnel the condensation and seepage water, delivering 
it to the well at the Sarnia portal. The seepage pumps are 
similar to the small pumps installed at the portal pump houses, 
with the exception of motors, which for this service are en- 
tirely enclosed, suitable for continuous operation in the tunnel, 
where they are liable to be subjected to more moisture than 
are the motors located in the pump houses. 

LIGHTING AND POWER. 

Incandescent lamps in the roundhouses, the passenger sta- 
tions, the Young Men’s Christian Association buildings in both 
Port Huron and Sarnia, installed previous to the electrification 
of the tunnel, are now being furnished’ with current from the 
electric power plant by means of step-down transformers, re- 
ducing the voltage from 3,300 to 110 volts. 

Motors operating at 3,300 volts have been installed in the 
roundhouses at Sarnia and Port Huron, the current supply be- 
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Overhead Construction; St. Clair Tunnel Electrification. 


ing taken from the power plant. In all, 480 lights have been 
installed throughout the tunnel on either side at a* height of 
10 feet above the rail. The tunnel lamps are operated four 
in series from the 440-volt secondaries of the lighting trans- 
formers installed in the tunnel. Similar transformers furnish 
the current supply for the tunnel drainage pump motors. In 
addition. about 30 are lights have been provided and installed 
in the yards at either terminal. These are used for general 
illumination around passenger stations, roundhouses, and coal 
chutes. The current for the arc lights is furnished at the 
power plant by means of a mercury arc rectifier. The total 
amount of lighting is somewhat under 100 kw., which, to- 
gether with the motor requirements of 100 kw., makes a total 
of slightly over 200 kw. for small power and lighting outside 
of the plant. 
ELECTRICAL DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM. 

For distribution of the single phase current to the locomo- 
tive, substantial steel] towers have been erected throughout the 
tunnel yards. The steel work used for supporting the working 
conductor consists of strong lattice columns supporting bridges 
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of trussed construction. The average spacing of the over- 
head bridges is 250 ft. They are designed to extend over all 
tracks that are to be electrified, and in case of those located at 
passenger station extend, in addition, over the platforms, thus 
in no way interféring with the access of passengers to and 
from the trains. This necessitates a length of about 141 ft., 
in case of some of the bridges located on the Port Huron side, 
in which case the bridge spans seven electrified tracks, in addi- 
tion to the station platform. 

Single catenary construction is used throughout, a mes- 
senger cable of %-inch extra heavy galvanized steel being sus- 
pended on the insulators located on the overhead bridges im- 
mediately over the center lines of the track to be equipped. 
The working conductor’ is attached to the messenger cable by 
means of fittings of varying lengths so arranged as to support 
it at a uniform height of 22 ft. above the top of the rail. 
Number 4/0 hard-drawn grooved copper is used throughout the 
yards, and at all places, excepting on the tunnel approaches 
and throughout the tunnel, on which sections two 300,000 cm. 
conductors have been installed. The messenger cables form- 
ing the catenary construction terminate at the tunnel portals, 
where they are securely anchored to eye bolts imbedded in the 
heavy masonry portal. At this point the messenger wires 
supporting the working conductor throughout the tunnel are 
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conductor over any switch track from the main line extending 
throughout the tunnel. 

All feeder lines connecting the various parts of the equip- 
ment to be supplied from the power plant are carried in the 
tunnel conduits. For this purpose four conduit lines have 
been laid on either side of the tunnel throughout its length. 
Connection has been made with these conduit lines at a point 
about 1,700 ft. from the Port Huron portal, with a vertical 
shaft extending from the top of the tunnel to the surface of the 
ground, terminating at a point about 75 ft. from the power 
plant. The overhead feeders, terminating as above noted in 
the portal pump houses, are continued as underground feeders 
down through the tunnel and up the shaft, finally terminating 
in the switchboard at the power plant. For the pumping ser- 
vice, two independent feeders are laid from each portal pump 
house, one being installed on either side of the tunnel and 
both terminating at the power plant switchboard. The heavy 
feeders for supplying the locomotive current to the trolley ex- 
tend from the tunnel through the vertical shaft to the power 
house. This arrangement provides for all feeders leaving the 
power plant underground. The cables are paper insulated, 
lead encased and are installed in tile ducts. 

POWER PLANT. 
The power plant is located on the Port Huron bank of the 
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Steam Locomotive Formerly Used in St. Clair Tunnel. 


anchored to special brackets located on the tunnel face. The 
working conductors in the tunnel are continuous with those 
on the tunmrel approaches. 

The method of supporting the trolley inside of the tunnel 
shell was conditioned by the requirement that complete over- 
head equipment should not encroach on the tunnel opening 
more than 9 in. This has been accomplished by ‘bolting to the 
tunnel shell special iron brackets, each of which supports two 
spool-shaped insulators. These insulators in turn support 
steel messenger cables, which are drawn taut throughout the 
length of the tunnel, and attached at the tunnel portal to 
special brackets. Special clamps are attached to these mes- 
senger cables at points between the insulator supports, and 
these in turn serve to support the two trolley wires. The in- 
sulating supports are attached to the tunnel shell at intervals 
of 12 ft., as also are the clamps connecting the messenger cable 
with the trolley. This method provides an attachment at once 
sufficiently rigid to maintain the proper clearance between the 
trolley and the tunnel shell, and at the same time sufficiently 
flexible to provide for the proper operation of the trolley bow 
on the overhead conductor. Section switches have been pro- 
vided where necessary to permit of disconnecting the working 


St. Clair river, about 100 ft. distant from the center line of the 
tunnel. The building is 50 ft. from the street property line, 
which provides ample space for a lawn in front, while the 
back building line is about 50 ft. distant from the retaining 
wall, which serves as a dock line along the river. Sufficient 
space is afforded between the building and the river front for 
side-track, a spur of the Grand Trunk Railway, which is used 
for bringing in coal and various supplies needed for the op- 
eration of the power plant, ds well as the removal of ashes. 
The proximity of the river makes it possible for coal to be 
received and handled by boat in case this should be found de- 
sirable. The power plant building covers a ground area ap- 
proximately 100 ft. sq. The building is divided longitudinally 
by a fire wall, separating the boiler from the turbine rooms. 
The foundation up to the water table is constructed of mass 
concrete; the building superstructure is of steel and massive 
paving brick of dark brown color. The building trimmings 
are of cut stone and concrete. The general design of the build- 
ing is along simple lines and presents upon completion a very 
attractive appearance. 

The self-supporting steel structure is carried on concrete 
foundation walls and footings. The steel work carries not 
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only the reinforced cinder concrete roof, but in the turbine 
room the runway for the traveling crane, and in the boiler 
room the reinforced concrete coal bunkers. The brick build- 
ing walls are also carried on the concrete foundations, and are 
built about the steel columns. The walls are finished at the 
top with a parapet capped with concrete coping. The wood 
work used in finishing the interior of the offices and turbine 
room is of mission oak. 

Two Westinghouse Parsons turbo-generators have been in- 
stalled in the plant. The machines are designed to operate 
at a normal voltage of 3,300 volts, with a frequency of 25 
cycles per second. They are 3-phase machines, but are 
further required by the specifications to furnish their full 
rated load of 1,250 kw. single phase current. The turbines 
are approximately 37 ft. over all, 6 ft. in width, and 8 ft. 
high, and designed to operate at 1,500 r. p. m. The gener- 
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alongside the condensers, while the circulating pumps are lo- 
cated in the open pit in the turbine room basement, where 
they are in plain view from the turbine room floor. 

Two steam-driven exciters have been installed in the plant, 
each of 25 kw. capacity, this being sufficient to provide ex- 
citation for a single turbine. In addition a motor-driven 
exciter of 40 kw. capacity is installed, and is ordinarily 
used in the operation of the plant, the two steam-driven exciters 
being for additional security so far as continuity of service 
is concerned. The generators of the steam-driven exciters 
are driven by vertical type engines and motor generators and 
engines and all of Westinghouse manufacture, the motor being 
3-phase, 3,300-volt, of the squirrel cage induction type. 

The switchboard, also of Westinghouse make, contains ten 
panels, 

A hand-power traveling crane of 15 tons capacity, manufac- 
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Interior of Power Station; St. Clair Tunnel Electrification. 


ators are cooled by means of air drawn through the coils by 
vanes installed on the rotor. <A speed limit device is ar. 
ranged to cut off the supply of steam in case the speed of the 
turbine exceeds a predetermined value. 

Barometric jet condensers with 30-in. inlet manufactured 
by the H. L. Worthington Company have been installed in 
connection with each of the steam turbines. A 36-in. ex- 
haust pipe connects the exhaust outlet of the turbine with 
reducing fitting attached to the condenser head. A 14-in. 
automatic relief valve is installed in connection with the 
exhaust fitting, and connected to the free exhaust piping, the 
cooling water for each condenser is furnished by a 10-in. 
volute pump driven by 7x9 vertical engine. The rotative 
straight line vacuum pumps, 8x6x12 in dimension, are sup- 
plied in connection with each condensing equipment. The 
dry vacuum pumps are located on the turbine room floor 


tured by the Northern Engineering Works, is installed om 
runways in the turbine room, by means of which all parts or 
the equipment in the room can be conveniently handled. 

CONSTRUCTION AND OPERATION OF THE ELECTRIFIED SYSTEM. 

The entire electrical equipment has been in preliminary 
operation during the larger part of the year 1908. The work 
of construction was done without any material interference 
with the traffic through the tunnel. The greatest difficulty 
was experienced in carrying out that part of the installation 
located in the tunnel proper. For this purpose the tunnel was 
given over to the contractor for construction purposes for two 
2-hour periods each day during the time that actual construc- 
tion was in progress in the tunnel. 

The problem of transferring the operation of the St. Clair 
Tunnel division of the Grand Trunk Railway system from 
steam to electricity gave rise to another problem which was 
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successfully solved by the mutual co-operation of the represen- 
tatives of the tunnel company and the contractor. No attempt 
was made to make a sudden transfer, but every precaution 
was taken not only to thoroughly test out all electrical equip- 
ment before attempting to use it in regular service, but also 
to allow ample time in which to thoroughly familiarize all 
those connected with the operation of the equipment with their 
work. Steam locomotive engineers were trained in the use of 
the electric locomotives. The force required for maintenance 
of the locomotives and for maintenance and operation of the 
power plant were secured and assigned their duties during the 
time that the first experimental and test runs were made with 
the equipment. When everything was in readiness, test runs 
were made with light locomotives through the tunnel, and later 
moderate-sized trains were taken through the tunnel as test 
loads, and finally a limited number of regular trains were 
handled by the electric locomotives. In this way, by gradually 
increasing the amount of work done by the electrical equip- 
ment, the entire operation was transferred from steam to elec- 
tricity. The fact that no delays worthy of notice have occurred, 
either during the time of partial operation, or later, during 
the time of preliminary electric operation, is worthy of special 
note, indicating as it does not only the high character of the 
system so far as design and construction is concerned, but as 
well the conformity to the operating conditions that must 
necessarily be made in changing the operation of a division 
of a railroad system from steam to electricity. 

Some of the salient features in the operation of the plant 
may be seen by reference to a typical load curve. This curve 
is a graphical log of the operation of the plant during the time 
required for the passage of trains from one terminal to the 
other. It shows at a glance the power required by the locomo- 
tive, and the variation of boiler pressure, forced draft pres- 
sure, superheat, etc., during the cycle represented by train 
movements in the tunnel. The efficiency of all parts of the 
equipment is fully up to the contract requirements, and in fact 
in many cases the performance is found to exceed that guar- 
anteed. From the results of preliminary operation it appears 
that the economies which will be effected by the electrifi- 
cation will be slightly in excess of the attainment estimated 
at the time the preliminary report on the proposition was sub- 
mitted. 





A NEW UNDERGROUND: RAILROAD THROUGH BERLIN. 





In the capital of Germany there are some 130 street car 
routes, besides an urban steam railroad and a combination 
elevated and underground system. This latter has existed 
since 1902 and has been constantly extended westward. One 
of the points where the track crosses the street level and goes 
into a subway is the Leipziger Platz. This is a very crowded 
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square, and offered the best opportunity for a branch to the 
northern section of the city, which is chiefly a business dis- 
trict. 

This branch was completed the first week of October, 1908, 
after two years of hard work, day and night. The difficulties 
were greater than with the subway in New York, and still 
greater than in London, as the ground is a kind of quicksand 
and excavations had to be made beneath several buildings 
where it was necessary to put in new pillars and to increase the 
foundations. Openings were made in the basement founda- 
tions and the tunnel laid through them in such a way that a 
clearance remained between it and any part of the structure 
standing over it. 

Still greater difficulties were encountered with the present 
terminus at the east end, the Spittelmarkt. Here, as shown on 
the accompanying map, the tunnel runs along the River Spree. 
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Station Where New Branch Starts. 


To keep water out of the excavations a row of sheet piles was 
driven into the river-bed and the space between these piles 
and the bank, one meter wide, was filled with waterproof clay. 
But the soil there is like a swamp, and another pile frame 
had to be rammed in to strengthen the foundation for the 
tunnel and to prevent the large business houses in the neigh- 
borhood from tumbling over or sinking in. Owing to the fact 
that one side of the tunnel borders the water, openings were 
made to let the daylight in and to furnish fresh air. These 
side windows give the station and tunnel a peculiar appear- 
ance. 

White tiles and marble are used for walls and ceiling within 
stations and the whole line is lighted by electric lamps. Only 
non-inflammable material has been used in the tunnel. The 
train crew is enabled to shut off the current from the third 
rail without leaving the cars, so that passengers can walk on 
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Map of Berlin Subway Extension. 
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the track should a stoppage occur. The current for lighting 
the tunnel and the stations is independent from that used to 


propel the trains. 
The general direction of the urban railroads in Berlin is east 








Undermining a Department Store. 


and west, and a connection to the north is very much needed. 
The new branch will fill the gap, for it proceeds first a little 
eastward to the Spittelmarkt, as seen on the sketch, and then 
directly north to the Metropolitan Railroad in the northern 
part of the city. The last stretch will be completed in 1915. 
The present first half of this important connection has four 

















Interior of Third Class Car; Berlin Subway. 


stations and cuts through a densely populated business dis- 
trict. Owing to this fact and the many difficulties referred to, 
the expenses were rather high and this first stretch, 6,562 ft. 
long, has cost $5,000,000. 
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THE RAIL MILL OF THE INDIANA STEEL CO. AT GARY. 


The prospect for obtaining an adequate supply of open 
hearth steel rails will be considerably improved by the opera- 
tion of the large rail mill and open hearth furnaces of the 
Indiana Steel Company at Gary, Ind., which are now nearing 
completion. The magnitude of this enterprise has excited 
general interest, and some of the principal figures relating to 
the works, and a brief description of the rail mill machinery 
are given below. 

The ore will be delivered in steamers having a capacity of 
10,000 to 12,000 tons, and these are unloaded by machines 
operating clam shell buckets having a capacity of 5 tons; one 
of the larger buckets has a capacity of 10 tons. There are 16 
blast furnaces, each having a capacity of 500 tons of pig iron 
per day. Of the gas produced by these furnaces, 30 per cent. 
will be used for heating the-stoves for the hot blast, 714 per 
cent. is for auxiliary boilers, 5 per cent. is used by other 
auxiliaries or lost in the process of cleaning, 1214 per cent. will 
be used for running the gas-engine-driven blowers and 45 per 
cent. for the engines in the electrical power station. In this 
station there are 17 double-acting gas engines coupled to elec- 
tric generators. The engines have a rating of 4,000 h.p. and 
the generators 2,000 k.w each. 

The molten iron from the blast furnaces is conveyed in 40- 
ton ladles and delivered to mixers having a capacity of 300 
tons each, and from there it is carried to the open hearth fur- 
naces. The plans provide for six batteries of basic open hearth 
furnaces, 14 in each battery, and two batteries, or 28 furnaces, 
are now built. With the four open hearth batteries completed, 
the Gary plant will have a capacity of over 12,000 tons of 
steel per day, or 2,500,000 tons per year. With all six bat- 
teries in use, the total capacity of the plant will be 4,000,000 
tons of steel:per year. The rail mill at Gary will be the largest 
in the world, the total capacity as planned being 4,000 tons of 
steel rails per day, or 100,000 tons per month. The ingots are 
20 in. x 24 in., 6 ft. long and weigh 8,500 lbs. each. The aggre- 
gate capacity of the motors connected with the roll trains 1s 
24,000 h.p. The group of rail mill buildings, located about 
300 yds. from the lines of the open hearth furnaces, consti- 
tutes in itself an enormous plant. The main structure is 1,800 
ft. long, and at right-angles to it is another building of one- 
third the length, with a width in a single span of 85 ft. This 
contains 12 soaking pits or furnaces, each of which is supplied 
with gas from an independent Hughes mechanical gas pro- 
ducer. The arrangement here is such that ingots enter from 
the open hearth furnace buildings along the entire length of 
one side of the pit building, the other side being reserved for 
the electrically operated ingot buggies which transfer the 
heated ingots through the first stand of rolls. Each of the 12 
pits has four holes 6 ft. by 6 ft., and is provided with the usual 
equipment of hydraulic cylinder covers and reversing air and 
gas valves of the well-known Dyblie type. For the operation 
of the two ingot buggies used, the Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., has developed an ingenious system of con- 
trol. On account of the length of the building in which the 
soaking pits are located, it is impossible for the operator 
stationed at the mill to see when an ingot buggy is opposite 
a particular pit. It was, moreover, deemed necessary to guard 
against the possibility of the operator becoming confused and 
bringing both ingot buggies to the mill at the same time, 
which would result in a collision. The special controlling 
system provides guards against this contingency, at.the same 
time enabling the operator to automatically stop the ingot 
buggy at any of the pits. 

The rail mill is equipped with 12 sets or stands of roll 
trains, all operated at varying speeds by General Electric a.c. 
motors, some of which are of the largest sizes ever constructed 
for industrial service. These are housed in a separate bay, or 
lean-to, running parallel with the rolls. The rotors are 20 ft. 
in diameter and have a speed of 83 revolutions per minute. 
All of the motors are connected directly to the roll trains by 
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regular mill couplings. Although the motors are provided 
with fly-wheels and run in one direction, provision is made for 
reversing in case of necessity. The control system has been 
worked out with the greatest nicety, all operations being under 
the instant control of the operator by means of a master con- 
troller. 

The first group of rolls consists of four stands of continuous 
40-in. mills, each two cof which are driven by a 2,000-h.p. motor. 
They are arranged in tandem, requiring no manipulation from 
stand to stand. Here, as elsewhere through the plant, sufficient 
distance is left between successive sets of rolls to enable a 
quarter turn of the ingot or bloom to be made, so that it is 
worked equally on all sides. The first two mills are at present 
equipped with 42-in. rolls, enabling 20-in. by 24-in. ingots to be 
used. After passing these four mills the ingot is sent to a 
40-in. three-high blooming mill equipped with lifting tables and 
arranged with a combined hydraulic and pneumatic balancing 
device. This mill, which is driven by a 6,000-h.p. motor, gives 
the ingot five passes. 

After being bloomed the ingot is sheared in a 10-in. by 10-in. 
horizontal blooming shear, and the crop ends or butts are taken 
outside of the mill by a butt conveyor of unusual construction, 
which was designed and built by the engineers of the Indiana 
Steel Company. Each bloom then goes through a 28-in. rough- 
ing mill, which is three-high and equipped with tilting tables. 
This mill has three stands or rolls. The roughing stand, how- 
ever, is the only one that is three-high, the other two stands 
being two-high. The iill is driven by a 6,000-h.p. motor and 
gives the bloom three passes. After leaving the roughing mill 
the bloom goes through a two-high 28-in. forming mill driven 
by a 2,000-h.p. motor, receiving but one pass. Then it is 
sent to finishing mills, which consists of five stands of 28-in. 
mills driven by two 6,000-h.p. motors. 


After the dummy pass, the bloom is transferred to the first 
edging, which is in this same mill but the second stand, and 
turns back on an elevated table to the second edging, which is 
in line with the 28-in. roughing mill. It then travels by chain 
transfer to the lower tables and on the leading pass goes 
through a stand, which is also in line with the roughing mill 
and driven by the same motor, and continues on to the third 
stand of the 28-in. finishing mill, this being the eighteenth 
and last pass. After the finishing pass the rail travels through 
to the saws, of which there are five provided, thus cutting four 
rails to length. These four rail lengths consist of half the 
ingot. As the capacity of this mill is 4,000 gross tons per 24 
hours it will be seen that there must be a four rail length 
sawed about every half minute. The saws have 42-in. blades, 
arranged to be raised and lowered in unison by one controller 
from the hot saw operator. 


After leaving the hot saw run, the rails pass over the usual 
cambering machine and are run onto hot beds 100 ft. long, of 
which four are at present installed, with provision for an 
additional two, if necessary. These hot beds extend to the 
south of the mill proper. In the finishing mill section they 
are of unusual design, being made of structural material and 
placed 8 ft. above the floor, allowing for an’ extraordinarily 
large air space to facilitate the rapid cooling of the rails. The 
finishing building is 1,383 ft. long, central with the hot beds, 
and provided with live rolls extending the entire length. The 
roller tables are equipped with stops and kick-offs to transfer 
the rails to the straightening presses, of which there are 16, 
built by the Hilles & Jones Co., Wilmington, Del., these being 
of the usual type and motor driven. From the straighteners 
the rails are transferred by the usual skids to three-spindle 
vertical drill presses furnished by Wm. Sellers & Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., which are also motor driven. These complete the 
rails for use. From the drill presses the rails are transferred 


to a roller table, which extends the full length of the building 
and from which the rolls may be skidded to the loading beds 
immediately outside of the building. ‘The principal rail mill 
machinery was built and installed by the United Engineering 
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& Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., with the exception of the fin- 
ishing department which was erected by the Morgan Engineer- 
ing Co., Alliance, Ohio. For the lifting tables and transfers 
Westinghouse motors are used. 

In the rail mill a number of Cutler-Hammer automatic 
remote-control devices are installed, the most interesting of 
which are those designed for the control of the elevating and 
tilting tables, the bloom shear and the transfer. The elevating 
table on the 48-in. blooming mill, weighing about 250,000 Ibs., 
is supported on huge bell cranks which are connected to a 
rotating crank driven by a 250-h.p. motor running at 150 
r.p.m. By means of automatic controlling devices the throwing 
of a master lever starts the table from the low level position 
and raises it to the highest level, where it is automatically 
stopped. In lifting the table from the low to the high level, 
the rotating crank moves through an arc of 180 degrees and, 
on throwing the master lever to the reverse position, the 
crank revolves another 180 degrees in the same direction, 
bringing the table to the low level once more. The operation of 
raising or lowering the table can be accomplished in a period 
of two seconds, which is quite remarkable when the masses 
to be accelerated, slowed down and stopped are considered. 
Its arrangement is similar to that of the elevating table, one 
end being pivoted and the other end supported on a bell crank. 
The tilting table is driven by a 150-h.p. motor governed by a 
controller similar to that designed for the elevating table. 
The bloom shear is worked by a 75-h.p. induction motor and 
the pin on the clutch by a d.c. auxiliary motor of 5 h-p. The 
circuit of this motor is interlocked with the controlling device 
for the 75-h.p. a.c. motor so that the former cannot be put in 
motion except when the latter is running at full speed. The 
latch is operated by a crank to which the 5-h.p. motor is 
geared. Pressure on a push button under control of the oper- 
ator, causes the motor to run long enough to revolve the crank 
360 deg., thereby releasing the clutch and returning the pin to 
the initial or “off” position. 


Automatic controllers installed in connection with motors 
on the transfers make it possible for the operator to transfer 
the rail from one table to another by a simple throw of the 
lever, the motor being automatically stopped after the transfer 
has been completed. For the operation of cranes, tables and 
other apparatus in and about the rail mill, requiring direct 
current two 500-k.w. synchronous motors driving direct-current 
generators have been furnished by the General Electric Co. 

The loading yard is provided with the usual inspection beds 
and two tracks, each about 1,400 ft. long, connected with the 
track system of the plant at both ends, thus avoiding any un- 
necessary shifting. The yard is also served by an 80-ft. trav- 
eling crane for the entire length of the finishing department, 
and by means of this the rails are placed directly on flat cars. 

In loading steel rails the ordinary way has been to switch 
in on stub tracks, which require that the cars go out the same 
way. In the Gary plant the railroad tracks along the finishing 
department of the rail mills will be at a slight grade,-so that 
they can be moved by gravity to the point where they are 
needed. The empty cars come in on one of the nine tracks 
forming the trunk line. They are then switched to tracks 
making a broad curve to the finishing department. As soon as 
loaded, they are sent down the tracks by gravity to the other 
end of the yard, where locomotives pick them up and haul 
them back to the trunk lines. 


This movement of cars at the rail mill is typical of the plan 
of the entire plant. Everything keeps moving forward from 
the time the cars enter the great railroad system of the mills. 
There is little or no turning backward at any point. The 
movement is always forward. In this way the maximum ca- 
pacity of service is secured and the danger of blockades re- 
duced to a minimum. 

All of the butts and scrap from the rail mill are loaded into 
cars from the conveyor above mentioned and carried back to 
the open hearth furnaces. 
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ELECTRIFICATION OF MELBOURNE SUBURBAN 
LINES.* 





BY CHARLES H. ‘MERZ, M. INST., C.E. 





EE. 

The electrification problem in regard to any particular system 
of suburban railroads already operated by steam is to decide 
how far these advantages will counterbalance the large capital 
expenditure. If the mere reduction in operating expenses were 
to pay interest charges on this capital expenditure, there would 
not be much question, provided the necessary money were 
available, of the wisdom of adopting electric traction. 

If, however, this be not the case—and it is very seldom the 
case—it becomes necessary, in order to judge the matter from 
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Fig. 1—Effect of Electrification on Running Speed. 





a commercial standpoint, to put a value on the other advan- 
tages referred to and particularly to consider the probable 
increase of traffic due to the more frequent service which can, 
in nearly all cases, be profitably run when once electrical oper- 
ation is introduced. It is also necessary to make an accurate 
estimate of the operating costs if the use of steam locomotives 
were continued. As has already been pointed out, electrical 
operation generally results in a considerable reduction in oper- 
ating costs per train-mile, but if the service is to be increased 
in order to obtain the increase of traffic mentioned, it does not 
follow that the total operating costs will also be less. On the 
other hand, they should not, even taking into account the ad- 
ditional train-mileage, greatly exceed those with steam, es- 
pecially on a system such as the Melbourne suburban system 
where there is already a fairly frequent service. In order to 
make an accurate comparison of the operating costs, it is 
necessary to decide on and compare the service of trains that 
would be given by the two systems. By service is meant 
not only the actual number of trains run, but also the schedule 
speed. Before discussing the former it may be well to explain 
in detail the effect of electrical operation on schedule speed 
and see in what respects this differs from steam operation. 

The possibility of increased schedule speed is the character- 
istic feature of electrical operation, especially for a suburban 
service, that is, a service with frequent stops. An _ in- 
crease in schedule speed not only benefits the passenger by 
shortening the time of his journey, but it increases the de- 
sire to travel and, hence, the revenue of the system. It also 
enables a given amount of rolling stock and permanent way, 
and a given operating staff, to handle an increased traffic and, 
hence, to yield a greater daily revenue. 

On suburban system, with frequent stops, such as that in 
Melbourne, what is primarily required in order to increase the 
schedule speed is a more rapid acceleration. Referring to Fig. 
1 it will be seen that on a typical run of 0.825 miles on the 
level (the average length of run on the Melbourne suburban 





*Abstract of the Report to the Victorian Railways Commissidners on 
the Application of Electric Traction to the Melbourne Suburban Railway 
System. Published by the courtesy of the Commissioners. 
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system) one of the present steam trains coyld cover the dis- 
tance in 147 seconds, the speed increasing up to the time the 
brakes are applied. If we wish to reduce the time taken we 
must get up speed more quickly—in other words we must in- 
crease the acceleration. 

The average acceleration obtained at present on the Mel- 
bourne suburban system with steam operation, as shown in 
Fig. 1 by the dotted curve, is 0.36 miles per hour per second. 
The full curve shows the reduction in time taken for the run 
as a result of increasing the acceleration to 0.9 miles per hour 
per second. Numerous attempts have from time to time been 
made on other railway systems to obtain high acceleration 
with steam locomotives, but it is obvious that in the case of 
Melbourne this could not be done without new locomotives 
and, even then, the improvement which can be made is limited. 
On the other hand, with electrical operation accelerations up 
to two miles per hour per second have been obtained in prac- 
tice. 

In actual operation it is usual to take advantage of the high 
acceleration possible with electric traction and to accomplish 
as much as possible of each run by coasting. Fig. 2 illustrates 
this. It shows how, in ordinary working, the motor would 
accelerate the train from A to B where current would be cut 
off and the train allowed to coast from B to C, the speed get- 
At C the 
brakes would be applied in order to bring the train to rest at 
D, completing the run in 240 seconds. If, however, the time 
table be arranged so as to allow of the run under normal 
running conditions being accomplished as per the curve 
ABCD* it is always possible in emergency, as when it is de- 
sired to make up time, to allow the train to take current to C’, 
at which point the brakes would be applied, bringing the train 
to rest at D' thus decreasing the time by 8 per cent., though 
with a greater expenditure of current. While this is a perfectly 
permissible way of operating the trains when they are late, 
or in emergency, and is a valuable feature of electric traction, 
it is not a course that would be adopted normally if the 
greatest economy were desired. 

We have seen that it is the high acceleration possible with 
electric traction, and more particularly with the system of pro- 
pulsion by motors distributed along the train and known as 
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Fig. 2—Margin for Making Up Time With Electrification. 
Direct-current characteristics assumed. 


the multiple-unit system, which makes an increase in speed 
possible. The decision as to the schedule speed and accelera- 
tion to be used is fundamental and one of the starting points 
of all calculations relating to electric traction. 

Very high schedule speeds cannot, however, even with elec- 
tric traction, be obtained for nothing—in other words, the 
higher the schedule speed the greater the first cost of the 
equipment and the expenditure of power. The first question, 
therefore, which has to be settled in considering the basis on 
which a comparison should be made between the costs of 
steam and electrical operation, is the schedule speed we are to 
adopt compared with the existing schedule speed. If, on the one 
hand, the only desire is to give the public a better service, in- . 
dependent of financial considerations, the schedule speed is 
limited only by the maximum acceleration possible and which 





*In order to accomplish this, it is worth while in practice to erect 
posts where current should normally be cut off. 
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can be ‘adopted consistently with comfort to passengers. If, 
on the other hand, one were to be content with the present 
schedule speeds, and were enly to consider electrical operation 
from the point of view of securing the other advantages pre- 
viously mentioned, it would be possible to reduce considerably 
the capital cost of converting the system, and the operating 
expenses. 

It has been the starting point in these calculations that some 
increase in schedule speed is desirable, although the present 
speed of the suburban trains is considerably better than that 
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Fig. 3—Effect of Acceleration on Power Consumption. 


Direct-current characteristics assumed. 
obtained to-day in many cities. The suburban system of 
Melbourne is, however, for reasons already touched on, 


of exceptional importance, and as the electrification 
of the railways would form a fitting opportunity for 
increasing the schedule speed, I have gone very close- 


ly into the question as to how far in this direction it 
would be practicable to go having regard to commercial con- 
siderations. I have reached the conclusion, after studying 
fully the effect of various other schedule speeds, both higher 
and lower, and the consequent financial results, that an in- 
crease of 25 per cent. in the average speed of trains over the 
system is the correct limit, taking everything into consider- 
ation, and I think this improvement ample to justify the fig- 
ures to be discussed in a future issue as to the increase in 
passenger receipts to be anticipated. 
Schedule Speed and Length of Average Run on Various Electric 


Railways. 

Av’ge Schedule 
Length, distance speed 

Railway. single line, between in miles 

miles. stops, yds. per hour. 
OE OS i Cn teary ieee ae 16 2,400 13.0 
SS OS TE Se or ee ee 13 840 14.0 
inocesbivre & Yorkshire*® ........6....0200- 69 2,290 30.0 
BAVETDOO! TVEIRCAL .....6 5.5500 ecccase cs 13 670 19.0 
London Metropolitan District .......... 56 1,042 15.7 
Manhattan Elevated ...........cecee0e 118 1,775 14.7 
New York Central (New York).......... 85 4,600 21.0 
ONE Le a a a arene 55 2,030 16.0 
North-Eastern (Tynemouth Branches)... 73 2,000 20.5 
North-Western Elevated (Chicago)...... 25 1,320 10.0 
Prussian State Rys. (Hamburg-Altona).. 45 2,190 19.1 
. Penn. R. R. (West Jersey & Seashore).. 160 8,800 28.8 
POTN BICLPODOUTAN «2. oss ciceisscwesissess 30 540 16.2 


*Liverpool & Southport. 
The accompanying table gives particulars of the schedule 
speeds on various systems operated electrically, the actual 
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schedule speed on any particular system being controlled to a 
great extent by the average length of run. 

Assuming, therefore, that a schedule speed of 25 per cent. 
higher than that of the present trains is a set requirement, it 
remains to examine what acceleration and motive power this 
will involve. The present schedule speed on the average over 
the whole suburban system is 16 miles per hour. 

The actual acceleration to be adopted must be considered 
concurrently with various factors; it must be so chosen that 
it is at least sufficiently high to admit of the desired schedule 
speed being maintained under the ascertained conditions of ser- 
vice (of which the most important is the frequency ef stops) 
with a fair margin. This has the double advantage of enabling 
the driver to make up lost time and of economizing current 
under normal conditions as part of each run is accomplished 
by coasting (see Fig. 2). On the other hand, the acceleration 
is limited (1) by the comfort of passengers (2) by the cost 
(and weight) of motors and of all those portions of the dis- 
tributing system whose cost depends on the maximum current 
required by one train, (3) by the slipping of the driving 
wheels, which is, of course, bound up with the question of the 
number of coaches equipped with motors. These considerations 
are almost entirely independent of the type of current adopted 
and the method by which it is conveyed to the train and can, 
therefore, be discussed independently of these questions. 

Calculations have been made as to the effect on the con- 
sumption, of varying the acceleration, and the results have 
been embodied in the curves shown in Fig. 3, a study of which 
will show that the gain in economy by raising the acceleration 
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Fig. 4—Margins for Making Up Time. 


Direct-current characteristics assumed. 


above one mile per hour per second is comparatively small 
for the schedule speed chosen, while the increased consump- 
tion of electricity, if an acceleration less than 0.8 be chosen, 
is very marked indeed. Fig. 4 shows the margin of speed at 
the disposal of the driver for making up lost time on different 
lengths of run. 

(To be continued.) 





The mileage of railroads in operation in Brazil on January 
1, 1908, was 10,915; the mileage actually being built was 2,053, 
and plans have been approved for 4,142 miles more. 


























An officer of the Grand Trunk denies that the road is to 
install automatic block signals on its line from Montreal to 
Chicago. The telegraph block system is already in use. 


Dr. Charles Siemens has just returned to England from 
Japan, where he has made an inspection of the railroads for 
the Japanese government with a view to their possible elec- 
trification. 


At the Stevens Institute of Technology November 5, George 
L. Fowler, Associate Editor of the Railroad Age Gazette, gave 
a lecture on “Latest Locomotive Improvements.” This was 
one of a series of lectures to be given under the auspices of 
the Engineering Society, an undergraduate association. 


C. O. Johnson, Traffic Manager of H. J. Heinz Co., Pitts. 
burgh, Pa., and President of the Individual Car Owners’ Asso- 
ciation at Pittsburgh, has resigned from the presidency of 
the Individual Car Owners’ Association, and the duties of 
that office will be temporarily performed by W. E. MacEwen, 
First Vice-President. 


It is said that the sheriff of Bent county, Colorado, may 
levy upon the rolling stock, tracks and other property of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe for back taxes. The railroad 
claims that in 1905 the Bent county officials placed an as- 
sessed valuation of $546,416 on its 40 miles of track in that 
county, or of $13,650 per mile. It said that on the basis that 
other property was assessed, its assessment in the county 
should not have been more than $6,250 per mile. The county 
demanded $24,166 in taxes and the railroad contended that 
it should be expected to pay only $10,205. The assessment 
levied upon it, it said, was deprivation of property without 
due process of law, in violation of the federal constitution. 
The United States Circuit Court issued a temporary injunction 
to restrain the collection of the taxes, but on November 4 
dissolved the injunction, saying, “equity will not relieve 
against an assessment merely because it happens to be at a 
higher rate than that of other property, if such inequalities 
are due to mistake or the fallibility of human judgment, for 
it is a matter of common knowledge and understanding that 
absolute uniformity cannot be maintained.” 


The Railroad Commission of Oregon has completed an inves- 
tigation of the original cost and cost of reproduction of the 
lines of the Oregon Railroad & Navigation Company and of 
the Corvallis & Eastern. From the report of the Oregon Rail- 
road & Navigation Company to the Commission it appeared 
that the original cost of construction and equipment and of 
betterments and additions on the lines in Oregon, excluding 
the Columbia Southern, the Columbia River & Oregon Central 
and the Umatilla Central, was $33,297,828. The estimate of 
the Commission’s engineer of the cost of reproducing the lines 
and equipment is said to be $35,067,195, but this, it is stated, 
does not include the right-of-way and grounds, costing $290,- 
000, which sum increases the total estimated expense of repro- 
duction to $35,357,195. The testimony of Wallis Nash, who 
disbursed the money for construction of the Corvallis & 
Eastern, was that he had disbursed $4,250,000, but this included 
$200,000 spent to hold a right-of-way in Malheur county and 
other sums expended on the Willamette river and for steam- 
boats and ocean-going tugs at Yaquina Bay. The Commission’s 
engineer therefore estimates the cost of reproduction of this 
road, with equipment, at $3,912,322. The total mileage of the 
Oregon Railroad & Navigation Company covered is 544, making 
the valuation upon it $63,325 per mile. The length of the 
Corvallis & Eastern is 142 miles, making an average estimated 
valuation for it of $27,550 per mile. 





Telephones on the Canadian Pacific. 

The Canadian Pacific, which proposes to use telephones for 
train despatching throughout its main line, from Montreal 
to Winnipeg, has completed its telephone line (which is strung 
on the telegraph poles) from Montreal to North Bay, 360 


General News Section. 


miles, and from North Bay, 384 miles further west (to White 
river); and the whole line will be finished as fast as the 
double track is put in use between Fort William and Winnipeg. 
The two circuits now in use are imposed on two through 
telegraph duplex circuits. The telephones here are not yet 
used for despatching. Telephonic conversation can be car- 
ried on on each of the two circuits simultaneously with the 
exchange of four telegraph messages between Montreal and 
Winnipeg. 

Another installation of the same nature is between Medi- 
cine Hat and Calgary, a distance of 180 miles, which is 
worked on two telegraph duplex wires working between Cal- 
gary and Winnipeg. The road has a number of shorter sec- 
tions where the telephone is used in combination with the 
telegraph wires, for instance, between Montreal and Farnham, 
Moosejaw and Regina, and at isolated points where there is 
no telegraph operator, connecting such points with a nearby 
telegraph station. Mr. Kent, Manager of Telegraphs, says that 
practically the whole of the main line and a large part of 
the branches in British Columbia are traversed by independ- 
ent telephone circuits connecting the numerous watchmen with 
each other and with telegraph stations. There is also a 
telephone circuit between Banff, Laggan, Lake Louise, Field 
and Emerald Lake. The telephone has been used several 
months between Montreal and Farnham for train despatch- 
ing and the circuit has now been extended to Newport, Vt. 
On all circuits used for telephoning, whether composite with 
telegraph circuit or independent, the Canadian Pacific uses 
pairs of copper wires weighing 210 lbs. each per mile. The 
wires are transposed in their location on the poles every 
half mile. 





Finances of Chicago & Milwaukee Electric Railway. 





Arthur Young & Co., certified accountants, who were ap- 
pointed by Judge Peter S. Grosscup, of the United States 
Circuit Court at Chicago, to investigate the accounts of the 
Chicago & Milwaukee Electric Railway, which is now in the 
hands of receivers, are said to have made a report, indicating 
that the indebtedness of this road is much in excess of what 
it has cost. The accountants say that the cost of the Wis- 
consin division was $2,250,000 and that it has a debt of $13,- 
$29,805, made up as follows: Bonds, $10,000,000; certificates, 
$1,000,000; floating debt, $2,169,000; uncompleted contracts, 
$760,805. It is stated the road and terminals in Milwaukee 
cost $188,000 and are in debt $478,000. The accountants say 
the cost of the original Illinois road was $1,080,000 and the 
cost of extensions $8,082,630, making a total of $9,162,630. The 
books of the construction company include in the cost of 
the line, $394,707 interest, and $946,165 freight and passenger 
receipts, which the accountants disallow. These deductions 
reduce the cost to $7,821,757. 

To this the accountants add $289,567 in contract liabilities 
which are not on the construction company’s books and which 
make the real net cost $8,111,324. Deducting current liabili- 
ties of $1,826,125, leaves the amount of cash that went into 
construction and equipment $6,285,199. 

“The above are outside figures,” say the accountants. “To 
represent a total bonded indebtedness of $15,080,000 and a 
floating indebtedness of $2,169,100, the railroad company has 
a property that cost at the outside $8,111,324.” 

It is stated that the company never earned enough to pay 
interest on its bonds, its deficits by years being as follows: 
1903, $42,621; 1904, $153,645; 1905, $249,019; 1906, $395,211; 
1907, $598,602. Gravel for grading came from pits owned by 
the road and was hauled for the construction company in the 
road’s cars. A. C. Frost, President of the road, was also 
president of the construction company. It is stated‘that the 
construction company was charged a high freight rate which 
ostensibly swelled the freight earnings of the road in five 
years to $1,889,259, whereas if a reasonable rate had been 
entered on the books the earnings from freight would have 
been $301,083. It is also charged that passenger earnings 
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were padded to the amount of $462,702 in five years. The 
accountants say: 

“From 1903 to date checks for various amounts varying from $500 
to $3,000 were made out by A. C. Frost & Co., and used either in the 
purchase of tickets or sent directly to the treasurer at Highwood and 
credited as passenger receipts. Our investigation shows that these 
were not bona fide sales of tickets and should not be credited as pas- 
senger earnings. 

“On A. C. Frost & Co.’s books these payments were first charged to 
an account called the Chicago & Milwaukee Electric railroad (gereral 
account), no corresponding account, of course, appearing on the rail- 
road company’s books. At the end of each year these sums were 
charged off as a loss in A. C. Frost & Co.’s profit and loss account. 
Subsequently, however, through a series of journal entries on the 
books of A. C. Frost & Co. and the Republic Construction Company, 
A. C. Frost & Co. were recouped either through getting bonds or by 
having their account with the railroad company credited.” 

It is claimed that it was in this way that the road was 
enabled to make it appear that it had net earnings of from 
$100,000 to $200,000 a year. 

The accountants say: “It would require extended exam- 
ination of the books of the railroad company, the Republic 
Construction Company, and especially of A. C. Frost & Co., 
to discover in detail what has become of the actual cash re- 
ceived from the sale of the bonds, etc.” The president of 
the road and the Republic Construction Company is also 


President of A. C. Frost & Co. 





Business Conditions. 





On October 27, the members of the American Trade Press 
Association were asked to report the actual condition of busi- 
ness during the past few months and the prospects for 1909, 
in their respective fields. The membership of the association 
consists of most of the high class technical and trade papers 
in the Hast. The following are extracts from several replies, 
some of which were made before election: 

American Grocer.—‘“The grocery trade feels a depression 
less than any other line of business and it changes in char- 
acter rather than volume. The policy at present is to carry 
light stocks and make frequent purchases. There has been 
a tremendous decrease in sales on contract, which has forced 
manufacturers generaliy, and packers of canned goods in par- 
ticular, to carry their output. The result was a decided de- 
cline in prices, until some lines were forced to sell below cost 
of production.” 

Northwestern Miller—‘“‘The present condition and the 
future prospects of the milling business are satisfactory and 
encouraging. The flour mills throughout the United States as 
a ruJe had a fairly satisfactory season in 1907 and 1908, and 
the crop of wheat this year is ample in quantity and of ex- 
ceptionally fine quality. From this the mills are able to 
make a very superior grade of flour, which is going far to- 
ward restoring the reputation of the American product 


abroad. We, therefore, hope for a larger export trade in flour 
this year than usual. The domestic trade will continue about 
normal.” 


House Furnishing Review.—-‘‘Our trade seems to be experi- 
encing a somewhat slow, but steady, improvement. During 
the past month especially has this improvement been most 
noticeable. It cannot be said that there is any ‘boom, but a 
healthy growth is certainly apparent. Collections are still 
somewhat slow, but seem to be getting better.” 

Coal Trade Journal.—‘There has been a considerable im- 
provement in the coal trade in the past six weeks, as com- 
pared with the situation in the preceding six months. The 
demand for steam coal for manufacturing purposes has grown 
perhaps 5 per cent. within that period. Some of our largest 
carriers, which were reporting 20 per cent. less tonnage as 
compared with last year up to September ist, are now re- 
porting a loss of only 15% per cent., and we think that within 
the next three months we shall be able to see this decrease 
approach more nearly 10 per cent. than 15. As to anthracite, 
which is a domestic fuel, there is not quite so much difference. 
The returns up to the first of October show only about 5 
per cent. less tonnage than for the same period of last year.” 

Lumber Trade Journal.—‘Assuming that Mr. Taft is 
elected, we believe we shall see an almost immediate revival] 
in the lumber business. It will not be so apparent in New 


York City as elsewhere, because those who are engaged in 
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making loans to builders in this city seem determined to 
eliminate a considerable undesirable element. We are going 
to have a good lumber business, however. The market will 
rise steadily.” 

Iron Age.—-“The effect of the panic upon the iron industry 
was not fully appreciated until the slow recovery from it 
began last spring. There was a slight setback in June, but 
since the improvement has been fairly steady. October, 1907, 
was the record month of output, with 2,340,000 tons. In the 
first half of 1908, it fluctuated between 1,000,000 tons per 
month and 1,250,000 tons. Improvement began in August 
with 1,360,000 tons, September following with 1,420,000 tons 
and October with 1,570,000 tons. November promises to add 
100,000 tons to the latter figure. Manufacturing concerns 
have sufiered keenly from the withdrawal of work growing 
out of the absence of credit. A study of underlying causes, 
familiar to all, leads to the conclusion that recovery, which 
has been under way since spring, can only be expected to 
proceed slowly. The revision of the tariff is giving some con- 
cern to leaders in the iron industry; not so much on account 
of any readjustments which may increase competition from 
abroad, but because of the effect which the discussion is likely 
to have upon the attitude of buyers while it is in progress. 
A lowering in the rates of duty is interpreted by the buyer 
as equivalent to a reduction in price. While, of course, this 
does not follow, still the opinion is so generally held in the 
trade that it is pretty sure to lead to hesitation in placing 
orders. The outlook is for a heavy demand from the farm- 
ing interests and a very satisfactory improvement in the 
volume of work from other quarters. We are hopeful of a 
return to normal conditions, which is far more conducive to 
the permanent welfare of the industry than short bursts of 
frenzied activity and long periods of almost hopeless depres- 
sion.” 

Electrical World.-—“The financial panic at the close of 1907 
brought with it an instant cessation of development in new 
enterprises, such as the construction of hydro-electric systems, 
the extension of street railways and the building of new light- 
ing plants. At present the product of electrical apparatus 
and supplies is back to about 60 per cent. of what it was a 
year ago—in some lines more-—and should the political con- 
ditions favor, there is every reason to believe that early in 
1909 the output will be equal to anything known during the 
best period of 1906, when high water mark was attained.” 


Railroad Age Gazette.—“The railroads consume about one- 
third of the total iron and steel and a large percentage of 
the lumber produced in this country, and every twelfth per- 
son depends upon the railroads for his or her support. The 
builders of railroad equipment and makers of supplies are 
amongst the first to feel any general business depression. 
The railroads stopped buying everything except bare necessi- 
ties last fall and the plants devoted to making what railroads 
need, gradually, with few exceptions, either closed down en- 
tirely or worked but few hours a week. There was no mate- 
rial change until August last, when the railroads and manu- 
facturers alike began to anticipate a safe and sane election. 
While the election has only just been decided, the result is 
highly satisfactory to the industry we represent. While re- 
ports of orders placed within the last two days have in some 
instances been grossly exaggerated, nevertheless there is a 
decided improvement and the indications are that the de- 
mands will be large and immediate.” 

Automobile.—-‘‘Present prospects are encouraging. The 
automobile industry is on a substantial basis, and many are 
doing an enormous business. The sales of one firm for 1908 
have already amounted to more than $7,000,000. There have 
been some failures; but the general feeling is healthy, and 
conditions are much better than they were previous to the 
depression of 1907.” 

International Marine Engineering.—‘‘In the marine field, 
business is quiet, largely because the railroads have not 
been able to raise the money needed to keep their floating 
equipment in proper condition. The limit seems to have been 
reached. There will be a large volume of repair work to 
floating equipment during the coming year and a consider- 
able amount of new work in building tugboats, car floats, 
coastwise steamers, etc.” 

Boiler Maker.—‘‘The boilermaking field has shown a con- 
siderable improvement during the past month or six weeks. 
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The best evidence of this is the fact that for nearly six 
mouths we scarcely had an inquiry from a manager or owner 
of a boiler shop for skilled labor. Within the past three or 
four weeks we have had a good many inquiries of this nature, 
showing that there is a demand for superintendents, master 
boiler makers, and other men to fill the best-paid positions 
in railroad and contract boiler shops.” 





An Exciting Deadly (7?) Parallel. 


Parkersburg, W. Va., November 
5.—Evidences of the renewed 
prosperity promised immediately 
following the election of Taft ap- 
peared here to-day, when all of 
the machinists, carpenters, repair- 
men and helpers employed in the 
Baltimore & Ohio yards (Ohio 
River Division), were notified 
that the working time had been 
reduced from ten to eight hours a 
day. The men who had voted for 
Taft let out a howl. 


Car Repairs Under Safety Appliance Law. 





Sedalia, Mo., Nov. 5.—Effective 
yesterday, all section-men em- 
ployed on the Missouri Pacific, 
will receive an increase in wages 
from $1.25 to $1.35 a day. This 
is the first increase in railroad 
men’s pay this year. 








The Interstate Commerce Commission has made a ruling 
regarding the repair of defective safety appliances on Cars, 
which is expected to save much unnecessary switching which 
has had to be done under the rule heretofore in effect. The 
matter was taken up with Commissioner Cockrell of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and E. A. Moseley, Secretary of 
the Commission, by Arthur Hale, Chairman of the Committee 
on Car Efficiency. The Commission had held that a receiving 
line could not receive in interchange from a delivering line 
a car having defective safety appliances. The consequence 
was that if a car, the safety appliances of which were already 
defective, was switched from one road to another, or if the 
safety appliances of a car became defective while it was being 
switched, the receiving line refused to accept it and it had to 
be hauled back to the delivering line. This not only caused 
much unnecessary switching at interchange points, which 
interfered with car efficiency, but also caused the safety 
appliance law to be violated by the hauling of the defective 
car bagk from the receiving to the delivering road. The new 
rule of the Commission, as embodied in instructions to its 
safety inspectors, is as follows: 

“Repairs to Cars Delivered in Interchange.—The intent of 
the interchange agreement is that delivering roads shall repair 
defective safety appliances on all cars offered by them to their 
connections, before delivery is made, and the Commision has 
no authority to grant permission to receiving roads to move 
cars in a defective condition for any purpose. It sometimes 
happens that defects arise during the interchange movement, 
a car leaving the transfer track of a delivering road in per- 

«fect condition and arriving at the point of delivery to receiv- 
ing road with broken uncoupling chain or other penalty 
defect. Carriers must decide for themselves how to treat 
such cases under the interchange agreement, having in mind 
that any movement of a car in such defective condition is 4 
violation of the law.” 

In a letter to Mr. Hale, regarding the new rule, Mr. Mose- 
ley said: 

“While we understand that these instructions in no way 
change the intent of the former instructions, in order that 
there may be no misunderstanding, we make such changes 
as are requested by you.” 

In a letter to J. W. Taylor, Secretary of the Master Car 
Builders’ Association, Mr. Hale, commenting upon the new 
rule, says: : 

“You will note from this that there is no doubt that it is 
the duty of every railroad to repair a safety appliance defect 
at once, and if a receiving road con repair such a defect on 
the interchange track, it is the legal duty of the receiving 
road to do so. 

“There is no provision in the law allowing the movement 
of any car with a defective safety appliance, and whenever a 
railroad does move such car it is involved in a certain amount 
of risk. You will note, however, the statement in the 
memorandum attached, that ‘it has not been the rule of this 
Commission to report cases for prosecution where the move- 
ment is absolutely necessary for the purpose of repair.’ 

“Under this rule it would seem quite safe for us to move 
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such cars to the nearest repair point, whether it be a point on 
the receiving or delivering road. Of course, the receiving road 
can save itself harmless by refusing the car, as is being done 
at present in a number of cases, but in such cases the deliver- 
ing road takes the risk of hauling the car back. One question, 
however, is determined: that it would seem to be best for the 
receiving road to repair such cars on interchange tracks 
when this can be done. This does not at all relieve the 
delivering line from its duty of repairing such cars before 
offering them in interchange. 

“Mr. Moseley and his inspectors seemed to be very much 
afraid that if the receiving road did make repairs it would 
result in negligence on the part of the delivering line. For 
myself, I feel quite certain that this would not be the case, 
and that if the receiving lines do make repairs on their inter- 
change tracks, the delivering lines will redouble their efforts 
to put the cars in proper condition before they leave their 
yards.” 





An Automatic Electric Highway Crossing Gate. 





Qn the Montreaux-Bernese Oberland electric railroad in 
Switzerland, which is worked by overhead wires, electrically- 
connected to the cars by bows, such as are used on the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, an automatic grade crossing 
gate is being tried. At a certain distance from the crossing 
a parallel wire close to the main trolley wire is connected 
with the power by means of the trolley bow. This energizes 
the motor which lowers the gate across the highway. At the 
same time an electric bell is sounded and a light is displayed 
to give warning that a car is approaching. The gates are 
lowered in about 20 seconds. After the car has passed they 
are raised by a counterweight. 





The President and the Sweeper. 

When a conductor of a Lackawanna train walked in from 
the Hoboken train-shed to make his report at the office, he 
was stopped by a tall, iron-gray man, who held out his hand 
with a greeting. 

“Good morning, Parsons. How’s the rheumatism?” 

“Better, sir; said the conductor, “but I guess it will get me 
again in December. It always does. How are you?” 

“Pretty well—and we’re keeping the railroad running all 
right. Glad to see you are cutting down the ‘lates’ since 
the signals are working better. Keep it up. And don’t forget 
to take care of yourself—good bye.” 

As he went on to the ferry, he stopped four times in fifty 
yards to speak to different men—a starter, a station-sweeper, 
another conductor, and a man in plain clothes. What he said 
probably did not amount to much, but it seemed to mean 
something to the men. 

This was W. H. Truesdale, the president of the Lackawanna 
road. The men to whom he talked were men of the railroad 
staff, upon whose aggregate performances rests the reputa- 
tion of the road. How much of its success is due to just this 
spirit shown by his greetings to his men, no one can say 
accurately. But it is pleasant to record that a busy president 
finds time enoughgain crossing the ferries to exchange the time 
o’-day with station sweepers, engine wipers, and men of the 
road.—World's Work. 





Contributory Negligence—A Bit of Philosophy. 





When anybody is struck by a trolley car or an automobile, 
it almost always happens that the victim is apparently some- 
what to blame. A man will get off a trolley car without look- 
ing to see if anything is coming, and he will get a fatal 
knock for it. A woman will gently step backward off a car 
which hasn’t quite stopped and she’s down and out. You can 
say it is their fault; but, if the approaching vehicle had 
been under such control that the careless person might have 
been avoided, or, if the trolley, instead of moving, had stopped 
short, then neither kind of accident referred to would have 
happened. : 

The point of it is that this semi-carelessness is chronic and 
a part of the average human make-up. It must be allowed 
for, and people driving fast vehicles must have it all the 
time on their minds. To neglect this is to jeopard the public 
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safety. If the death penalty is to be silently prescribed for 
everybody who for a moment relaxes his care and watchful- 
ness, then there will be so few people left that trolley cars 
can thunder by and automobiles can break records and nobody 
will be hurt. 

Before we get things all adjusted, it will develop that no 
trolley car will be let pass a stationary car except at the 
slowest pace. Steam cars are forbidden to pass at all. The 
fastest express will hait outside of Newington, if there is an 
accommodation train at that station. It has to. Similarly, 
when a trolley car approaches a car that has stopped, it should 
practically stop itself. The situation is a notice that people 
are getting off and are liable to step out on the wrong track. 

In the same way an automobile driver, when he sees a 
trolley car stop, must conclude for himself that somebody is 
going to step off and must be ready to turn aside or to stop 
short, if necessary. Rushing past is unpardonable. These 
things should be absolutely prescribed and held to, and there 
should be a few reckless automobilists looking out through 
jail bars to emphasize the public sentiment as to carelessness. 
—Hartford Courant. 





St. Louis Railway Club. 





The regular monthly meeting of the St. Louis Railway Club 
will be held in the parlors of the Southern Hotel at 8 o’clock 
in the evening of Friday, November 13. John J. Baulch, Pres- 
ident of the club, will present an attractive paper entitled 
“Are Railway Clubs Worth While?” 





American Railway Association. 





The fall session of the American Railway Association will 
be held at the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, on Wednesday, 
November 18, at 11 a.m. Reports will be presented by the 
Executive Committee and the Committees on Train Rules, 
on Car Service, on Safety Appliances, on Interlocking and 
Block Signals, on Accounting and Statistical Inquiry, on 
Transportation of Explosives, on Standard Location for Third 
Rail Working Conductors, and on Car Efficiency. The election 
of a First Vice-President will take place at this meeting. 


New York Railroad Club. 
The next regular meeting of the New York Railroad Club 
will be held at the building of the United Engineering Socie- 
ties, 29 West Thirty-ninth street, New York, on Friday even- 
ing, November 20, 1908, at 8 o’clock. W. J. Harahan, Assist- 
ant to the President of the Erie, will read a paper on “A 
Search for Those Elements the Proper Combination of Which 
Constitute the Successful Railroad Official.” Harry D. Vought, 
Secretary, 95 Liberty street, New York. 








MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS. 








The following list gives names of secretaries and dates of neat or 
regular meetings. 


AIR BRAKB . jail M. Nellis, 53 State street, Boston, Mass. ; 
June, 1909. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS.—R. W. Pope, 33 West 
39th street, New York; second Friday in month. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY ASSOCIATION.—W. F. Allen, 24 Park Place, New 
York; November 18, 1908. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY BRIDGE AND BUILDING ASSOCIATION.—S. F. Patter- 
son, B. & M. R.R., Concord, N. H. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY ENGINEERING AND MAINT. OF WAy Assoc.—-B. H. 
Fri 


ch, 962 Monadnock Building, Chicago; March 16-18, 1909. 
W. Taylor, 





AMERICAN RAILWAY MASTER MECHANICS’ ASSOCIATION.—J. 
890 Old Colony Building, Chicago; June, 1909. 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—C. W. Hunt, 220 W. 57th- 
street, New York; ist & 3d Wed. in month, except July and Aug. 
AMERICAN Society OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. Calvin W. Rice, 29 
West 39th street, New York; December 1 to 4, 1908. 
AMERICAN STREET AND INTERURBAN RAILWAY ASSOCIATION.—B. V. Swen- 
son, 29 West 39th street, New York. 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILWAY ACCOUNTING OFFICERS.—C. G. 
Phillips, 143 Dearborn street, Chicago, last Wed. in April, 1909. 
—s Or RatLway Ciarim AgEnts.—C. L. Young, C. & N.-W. 
Ry., Chicago, Ill.; May, 1909. 
ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY TELEGRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS.—P. W. Drew, 
Wis. Central Ry., Chicago; June 23-25, 1909. 
ASSOCIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND CAR AccouNTING re 
Conard, 24 Park place, New York; December 8, 9, 1908. 
Powell, Grand Trunk Ry., ‘Montreal, 


CANADIAN RAILWAY CLUB.—Jas. 


Que.; first Tuesday in month, except June, July and August. 
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CANADIAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—Clement H. McLeod, Montreal, 


Que.; January. 
CENTRAL RAILWAY CLUB.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty street, New York ; 


second Friday, in January, March, May, Sept. and Nov. 

7 CLAIM ASSOCIATION.—Warren P, Taylor, Rich., Fred. & Pot. 

Richmond, Va.; June 16, 1909. 

suvanneetene MAsTeR BOILER MAKERS’ ASSOCIATION. —Harry D. 
Vought, 62 Liberty street, New York; May, 1909. 

Iowa RaiLway CLuB.—W. B. Harrison, Union Station, Des Moines, 
Iowa; second Friday in month, except July and Augus rt; 

ese Car BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION.—J. W. Tuylor, Old Colony Build- 
ing, Chicago, Ill.; June, 1909. 

New ENGLAND RAILROAD CLUB.—G. H. Frazier, 10 Oliver street, Boston, 
Mass.; 2d Tues. in month, except June, July, Aug. and ‘Sept. 

New YorkK RaiLroap CLuB.—H. D. Vought, ¥5 Liberty street, New 
York; third Iriday in month, except June, July and August. 

NortH-West RAILWAY CLuB.—T. W. Flannagan, Soo Line, Minneapolis, 
Minn. ; 1st Tues. after 2d Mon. in month, except June, July, Aug. 

RAILWAY CLUB OF PITTSBURGH.—J. D. Conway, Pittsburgh,, Pa.; ; fourth 
Friday in month, except June, July and August. 

RalLway SIGNAL ASsocrIaTION.—C.  C. Rosenberg, 12 North Linden 


street, Bethlehem, Pa. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way ASSOCIATION.—Walter E. 
Emery, P. & P. U. Ry., Peoria, Ill. 

St. Louis RArIbway CLus.—B. W. Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, 
Mo.; second Friday in month, except June, July and August. 

SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN Ry. Cus. —aA. J. Merrill, 218 Pruden- 
tial Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.; 3d Thurs. in Jan., April, ‘Aug. and Nov. 

re ENGINEERS’ ASSOCIATION.—W. O. Thompson, N. Y. C. & H. 
R. East Buffalo, N. Y. 

WESTERN Rarcway CLus.—J. W. Taylor, 396 Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, 

; 8d Tuesday each month, except June, July and Aug. 

me. Socrery OF ENGINEERS. pate B. Warder, Monadnock Building, 

Chicago; first Wednesday, except July and August. 


Craffic News. 


The railroads between Lake Erie and New York announce 
reductions in grain rates eastbound, to go into effect Decem- 
ber 1. The reduction in nearly every case is one cent per 
100 Ibs. 


The Texas lines will make holiday rates of one and one- 
third for the round trip between points within the state. 
Tickets will be sold on December 18, 19, 28, 24, 25, 26 and 31 
and January 1, good for return as late as January 5. 


On the New York, New Haven & Hartford, freight traffic is 
increasing, and on some divisions has lately shown aggregates 
nearly as large as those of last year. On some days the num- 
ber of cars moved across the Poughkeepsie bridge, counting 
both eastbound and westbound, has been over 1,000. 


At a meeting of the Western Passenger Association in Chi- 
cago on November 5, Eben E. MacLeod, Chairman of the 
association, was appointed a committee to confer with other 
passenger associations regarding the maintenance of a mini- 
mum 2-cent passenger fare all over the country. Suburban 
rates would, of course, be unaffected. 


The Erie road is to run an agricultural special November 
23, 24 and 25 for the benefit cf the farmers along its lines. 
The lecturers are to be members of the facuity of the New 
York State Agricultural College (Cornell University), to whom 
Mr. Jackson, Industrial Commissioner of the road, offered 
the facilities of the train several months ago. The train will 
be run from Binghamton to Corning; Corning to Attica, by 
way of Avon, and from Attica to Corning, by way of Hornell. 


The United States Circuit Court of Appeals at Chicago, 
Judges Grosscup, Seaman and Baker, rendered a decision on 
November 10, refusing the petition of the government for re- 
hearing in the case of the government against the Standard 
Oil Company of Indiana, for the alleged acceptance of rebates 
from the Chicago & Alton. This is the case in which the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals reversed and remanded the decision in 
the District Court and disapproved the fine of $29,400,000 
imposed by Judge Landis. 


The Indianapolis Lighting & Heating Company has filed a 
petition with the Indiana Railroad Commission asking for a 
modification of car service rules in Indiana. When cars are 
held beyond the free time of 48 hours they are charged demur- 
rage at the rate of $1 a day. The complainant asked that 
the charge be reduced to 25 cents a day. The only basis for 
the complaint seems to be that the company is a public serv- 
ice corporation and that it believes that such a corporation 
should not be charged more demurrage than 25 cents a day. 


The Indianapolis Freight Bureau, on behalf of shippers of 
sugar and coffee in Indianapolis, has filed a complaint with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, alleging that the Illinois 
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Central and the Indianapolis Southern discriminate against 
Indianapolis in favor of Louisville, Evansville and St. Louis 
in rates on sugar and coffee from New Orleans. It is stated 
that the rate to Indianapolis is 23 cents per 100 lbs., on cof- 
fee and 25 cents on sugar, while to the other cities the rate 
is 17 cents on coffee and 28 cents on sugar. The Commission 
is asked to reduce the differential on sugar to 1 cent and on 
coffee to 114 cents. 


The Railroad Commission of Arkansas on November 4 is- 
sued an order prohibiting the railroads in the state from col- 
lecting the 3 cents a-mile rate that they put in effect after 
the United States Circuit Court issued an injunction restrain- 
ing the Commission from enforcing the state 2-cent fare law. 
Most of the rate cases in Arkansas were brought by stock- 
holders of the roads not only to restrain the Commission from 
enforcing the reduced rates but also to restrain the roads 
from accepting them. The Commission’s order therefore puts 
the roads in a position where they must either disobey the 
Federal Court or disobey the new order of the Commission. 
They will continue to collect the 3-cent fare. 


The Pennsylvania Farmers’ Special, noticed last week, 
started from Philadelphia November 10. Large circulars had 
been posted at the stations at which the train stops with the 
announcement “Nothing to sell or advertise.” Farmers desir- 
ing to hear more than one lecture were invited to accompany 
the train as far as they liked. The Long Island Railroad—a 
Pennsylvania subsidiary line-—announces that its experimental 
farm, started two years ago on some of the “waste’’ land on 
Long Island, with two experiment stations, is attracting many 
settlers to Long Island. The methods used on these ideal 
farms are being adopted by other farmers on Long Island, 
and they are increasing the quality and quantity of their 
products. 


Commissioner Harlan has given an informal opinion to a 
traffic officer in Chicago that the practice of switching trap 
ears free to and from plants having private tracks is illegal. 
Cars have been shipped in and out free for concerns at Chicago 
that could load 5,000 lbs. or more of less than carload freight. 
The goods have then been transferred by the roads from the 
trap cars into the various cars that took them to their various 
destinations. Some time ago the Chicago lines announced 
that they would discontinue this service or impose a charge 
to cover the extra service. Commissioner Harlan holds that 
an extra charge must be inserted in tariffs to cover the serv- 
ice and that if it continues to be rendered to large shippers 
the roads must also place cars on their team tracks for the 
convenience of small shippers or they will be guilty of unfair 
discrimination. The large mail order houses in Chicago have 
been the chief beneficiaries of the free service rendered. 


The P. P. Williams Company, of Vicksburg, Miss., has filed 
a complaint with the Interstate Commerce Commission stat- 
ing that the present rates from Vicksburg to points in Texas 
are inequitable as compared with the rates to the same points 
from Memphis, St. Louis, New Orleans, Galveston and other 
trade centers in the southwest. The complainant points out 
that the mileage from Vicksburg to numerous Texas points 
is less than from New Orleans or Memphis and about equal 
to the distance from Galveston, but that nevertheless the rates 
from Vicksburg have been practically the same as from New 
Orleans to Memphis and higher than from Galveston. The 
complainant says that when he has complained of the al- 
leged discrimination in rates he has always been told that 
the Texas connections of the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific 
would not consent to a reduction in rates from Vicksburg 
below the rates from Memphis and New Orleans. The Com- 
mission is asked to fix a proper basis for making rates fron 
Vicksburg. 


The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western has asked the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for an injunction restraining 
the Interstate Commerce Commission from enforcing an order 
requiring the company to change its rule relative to shipments 
of goods made by shipping agents from points in the west to 
the seaboard. The regulations require all forwarding agents 
to specify each separate consignment and furnish the names 
of the consignor and consignee. The Export Shipping Com- 
pany, now in bankruptcy, complained against this rule, and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, sustaining the com- 
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plaint, issued the order abrogating the railroad company’s 
regulation. It was the custom of the Export Shipping Com- 
pany to get together shipments from a large number of con- 
signors having less than full carload shipments, and combine 
them in one lot at carload rates, saving the individual con- 
signors the difference between the carload rates and the less 
than carload rates. The Commission aimed to make tlie rail- 
road accept freight for transportation according to the phy- 
sical carload. Judge Lacombe agreed to render a decision 
before the order of the Commission becomes effective Decem- 
ber 1. 


The presentation of evidence in the suit brought by 18 rail- 
roads in Missouri to have the State Railroad Commission and 
the Attorney-General permanently enjoined from enforcing 
the reduced passenger and freight rate laws of that state was 
begun in the Federal Court before Judge Smith McPherson 
at Kansas City on November 9. Each of the roads will present 
statistics to show the bad effect upon their earnings which it 
is alleged the 2 cent fare law has caused and that the com- 
modity rate law would cause if enforced. Frank Hagerman, 
counsel for all of the roads, presented a preliminary state- 
ment tending to show that seven of the roads had lost money 
through the legislation and that the earnings of the other 
companies had been reduced. Herbert S. Hadley, Attorney- 
General, who has been elected governor of Missouri, in a 
statement of the case of the state, said it admitted it is more 
expensive to handle intrastate than interstate freight business, 
but contended that the state passenger business was less 
expensive than interstate passenger business to handle because 
passengers on longer hauls pay a lower rate per mile and the 
equipment on the through trains is more expensive than that 
on iocal trains. 





STATE COMMISSIONS. 


Street railway companies have been forbidden by the Penn- 
sylvania State Railroad Commission to allow passengers to 
ride on the front platforms of closed cars, or to allow more 
passengers to ride on the front platform of open cars than can 
be given seats. 


The Railroad Commission of Texas has issued an order 
suspending the rule requiring cotton to be stopped at the 
first compress en route to destination, except as to compresses 
at Austin, Schulenburg, Seguin and Giddings. The Commis- 
sion had received numerous complaints of blockades at com- 
presses and delays in handling cotton at points of destination 
and concentration. 


The right of a railroad company to grant an exclusive 
franchise to one baggage transfer company to use its station 
is in general denied by the Pennsylvania State Railroad Com- 
mission, the commission holding, however, that if the service 
rendered by one transfer company is adequate to the needs 
of the public, the railroad company may give that transfer 
company an exclusive franchise. In accordance with pre- 
viously rendered court decisions, the commission holds that 
a transfer agent as such has no right to demand privileges 
in a railroad station, but if such privilege is granted to any 
transfer agent, then the service rendered must be adequate or 
the privilege be extended to other agents by the railroad 
company. 


Application by the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co. for a fran- 
chise for an elevated structure on the Flatbush avenue exten 
sion, and the exclusive rights to certain tracks on the new 
Manhattan bridge over the East river between Brooklyn and 
New York, has been denied by the New York State Public 
Service Commission, First district. One of the arguments 
against the granting of this exclusive franchise was the fact 
that if such a franchise were granted, the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit would run cars from Brooklyn only as far as the 
Manhattan end of the bridge, making a situation similar to 
that on the old Brooklyn bridge. The commission is opposed 
to any franchise to a company intending to make its terminal 
at the end of the bridge, its opinion being that traffic condi- 
tions are such that the public can be better served by lines 
running from points in Brooklyn to points in Manhattan 
beyond the end of the bridge. 
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Crop Yields in 1908. 





The crop reporting board of the United States Department 
of Agriculture finds that the preliminary estimate of the aver- 
age yield per acre of corn is 26.2 bushels, which compares 
with 25.9, the final estimate in 1907, and 25.6 the average of 
the past 10 years. The indicated total production of corn is 
2,642,687,000 bushels, as compared with 2,592,320,000, the final 
estimate in 1907. The quality is 86.9, compared with 82.8 in 
1907, and 84.3 the 10-year average. Comparisons for import- 
ant corn states follow: 


(All 1908 figures are preliminary.) 
lm Busnes 
-Yield per acre Total production 





Quality. 





States, 10-yr. ,—-(000s omitted)—, —per cent-—, 

1908. 1907. av’ge 1908. 1907. 1908. 1907 

BIMBONS) oc ee 31.6 36.0 34.4 294,860 342,756 90 86 
BOWE Se accisiscaosrenc ales ernle 31.7 29.5 32.5 287,456 270,220 87 78 
Missouri. ........3.. 260 30. 285 203,634 241,025 80 88 
Nebraska .....2..-« 260 240 ZeEL 205,767 179,328 88 84 
PHQIGDS. 6.6.6 6 ds00 ese 30.38 36.0 35.1 137,835 168,840 90 82 
POSER 6 ic ceeecss SOOk eee Ree 201,848 155,589 87 2 
KQUSAS 2. i kcicccccs BOO Sak see 152,900 155,142 83 83 
COT LG ae ortetr tee 38.5 34.6 35.1 130,900 117,640 93 78 
Oklahoma ......... 248 244 25.2 122,239 113,265 81 80 
Kentucky ......... 22 28.2 26.5 84,823 93,060 84 88 
"SEMMOSEEE coc scce 6 oie 24.8 26.0 22.9 74,747 78,364 88 88 
MO ORDRRE osc ccc sicls, eer 12.5 13.0 10.8 56,438 57,538 89 92 
Michigan 0662.26 31.8 30.1 31.9 60,420 57,190 90 74 
South Dakota see 20:4 25:55 26:7 57,677 47,175 91 81 
Wisconsin ........ 33.7 32.0 38.5 49,674 46,688 84 76 
WHER es cec 26.0 25.0 22.0 48,828 46,025 89 90 
Pennsylvania ...... 39.5 32.5 34.2 55,814 45,922 91 75 
FO ere 14.7 15.5 18.3 44,835 45,896 88 86 
North Carolina .... 18.0 16.5 14.0 50,166 45.078 86 90 
Minnesota 29.0 27.0 29.5 46,835 43.605 83 70 
ATKANSas. ...053.3- 202 LES FES 92,540 43,43 82 71 
FOIE GURGE sce.c oo noes 21.8 20.35 48.7 222,451 198,544 88 83 
United States ... 26.2 25.9 25.6 2,642,687 2,592,320 86.9 82.8 

Divisions. 

North Atlantic .... 39.3 31.3 33.3 97,862 77,957 92.3 76.2 
South Atlantic .... 182 17.7 15.1 245,200 234,249 88.5 88.9 
N. Central East.*... 32.6 35.0 34.4 673,689 733,114 90.1 82.2 
N. Central West.*.. 27.5 26.8 28.0 958,125 939,575 85.1 82.3 
South: Central ..... 22.6 21.5 2093 660,775 600,104 85.0 82.9 
Far Western ...... 25.0 27.5 23.8 7,036 7,321 85.8 88.9 


*Of the Mississippi River, 


About 2.7 per cent. (71,124,000 bushels) of the corn crop of 
1907 is estimated to have been in the hands of farmers on 
November 1, as compared. with 4.5 per cent. (130,995,000 
bushels) of the 1906 crop on November 1, 1907, and 4.5 per 
cent., the average of similar estimates for the past 10 years. 

The preliminary estimate of the average yield of buckwheat 
is 19.8 bushels, as compared with 17.9, the final estimate in 
1907; 18.6 in 1906, and 17.8 a 10-year average. A total pro- 
duction of 15,648,000 bushels is thus indicated, as compared 
with 14,290,000 in 1907. The quality is 90.7 per cent., against 
87.3 last year and 89.9 the 10-year average. 

The preliminary estimate of average yield per acre of pota- 
toes is 85.9 bushels, as compared with 95.4, the final esti- 
mate in 1907; 102.2 in 1906, and 88.6 the 10-year average. A 
total production of 274,660,000 bushels is thus indicated, as 
compared with 297,942,000 in 1907. The quality is 87.6 per 
cent. against 88.8 last year and 87.6 a 10-year average. 

The preliminary estimate of the average yield per acre of 
tobacco is 825.2 lbs., as compared with the final estimate of 
850.5 Ibs. in 1907, 857.2 in 1906, and a 10-year average of 
797.6 lbs. A total production of 629,634,000 is thus indicated, 
as compared with 698,126,000 lbs. finally estimated in 1907. 
The average as to quality is 87.9 per cent. against 90.0 one 
year ago, 84.5 in 1906, and a 10-year average of 85.8 

The preliminary estimate of the average yield per acre of 
rice (rough) is 34.7 bushels, as compared with 29.9 bushels 
finally estimated in 1907, 31.1 bushels in 1906, and a 10-year 
average of 30.6. A total production of 22,718,000 bushels is 
thus indicated, as compared with 18,738,000 bushels in 1907. 





Massachusetts Express Rates Declared Excessive. 





The Railroad Commissioners of Massachusetts find that the 
existing rates of the American and National express com- 
panies are excessive and unreasonable. The complainanis 
were the Merchants’ Association and others, and in rendering 
the decision the commissioners say: 

“We are well aware of the difficulties that attach to an at- 
tempt to make an exact mathematical computation of the cost 
of an intrastate service intermingled with an interstate one, 
but we regret that the information disclosed by the respond- 
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ents’ evidence has been meager, and to a large extent unsat- 
isfactory. Their method of undertaking to demonstrate the 
cost of service by expert opinions based upon a theory of per- 
centages has afforded us little insight into the real and 
essential aspects of their financial affairs. 

“This theory of percentages is, in our opinion, fallacious and 
unconvincing. We agree: that the cost of doing the business 
of the respondents has increased in common with the cost of 
transacting other branches of commerce and industry, but 
we find nothing in the evidence tending to confirm the opinion . 
of the general traffic manager that the intrastate business 
shares an undue proportion of the operating expenses, or that 
the territory within 50 miles of Boston has borne an undue 
share of the burden of transacting express business in this 
commenwealth. 

“Yn short, voluntary action of the respondents in maintain- 
ing for years a rate for domestic business within the ‘Boston 
contiguous territory’ presents an evidentiary fact which not 
only tends to establish the reasonableness of the rates so 
maintained, but speaks with more conviction to our minds 
than the opinion of the officials of the respondents, who now 
contend that their intrastate business cannot be performed at 
rates lower than those established in February of this year 
and yield to them the just and fair return to which they ,are 
entitled for service rendered. 

“No longer ago than Jan. 1, 1908, when the respondents’ 
rates within the New England territory were sharply ad- 
vanced, a 15-cent minimum rate in the ‘Boston contiguous 
territory’ was re-established. We cannot believe that this ac- 
tion of the company was taken without consideration or upon 
other factors than deliberation and experience, and yet within 
40 days of its installation it was summarily withdrawn and 
the rates now in existence established. 

“If it be contended by the respondents that their rates have 
always been made in competition, it can be no answer for 
them now to withdraw them when the competition is in so 
large a measure eliminated. To recognize this argument is 
to outrage every principle of fairness and justice upon which 
rates between tke public and the companies are to be ascer- 
tained. 

“Neither is it an answer for the respondents to urge that 
substantially 40 per cent. of the public’s contributions in the 
way of increased rates goes to the railroads and not to them. 
Whatever the application of the increased charges, the public 
is still the contributor. 

“In determining what these respondents are to be fairly 
allowed for the public service which they perform, which de- 
termination must be made without reference to their inter- 
state business, and applying the rule of proof which we have 
adopted, the board has no hesitancy in declaring that it 
ought not, on the evidence before it, to approve the rates now 
in force in the territory within which our investigation has 
been made. 

“We recognize the subjett as new, and that we should pro- 
ceed with caution. It may well be that when a complete dis- 
closure of the interstate business of the respondents in this 
commonwealth has been made to the board, conditions not 
now before it may suggest a readjustment of the express rates 
in Massachusetts. 

“Pending that time, we are of opinion and decide that the 
existing rates of the respondents in force between Boston and 
the cities and towns in this commonwealth situated at a dis- 
tance not greater than 50 miles as established and maintained 
under scale No. 39, issued Jan. 6, 1908, are excessive and 
unreasonable.” 





Advice to Shippers Concerning Freight Claims. 





The Freight Claim Committee of the National Industrial 
Traffic League has issued a circular to its members, the rec- 
ommendations in which, if followed by shippers, would large- 
ly reduce the number of claims for loss and damage to freight 
and facilitate the satisfactory settlement of such claims. The 
circular says: 

“Frequently delay in settlement of claims has been due 
to errors in the preparation of them by the claimants. The 
railroads are obliged to be much more careful than hereto- 
fore in the investigation and settlement of all claims. The 
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days of ‘policy settlements’ are absolutely at an end, and ail 
freight claims, particularly these for so-called ‘concealed loss,’ 
are scrutinized with the greatest possible care. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission is keeping a particularly close watch 
upon the matter of freight claims, insisting that no claims 
whatever shall be paid unless and until there is absolutely 
clear evidence of liability shown, and the Commission ‘is re- 
garding with extreme disfavor the settlement of claims for 
‘concealed loss and damage’ as tending, in the opinion of the 
Commission, to open the door to rebating. This renders neces- 
sary the use of special care in preparing and presenting 
claims for loss and damage and for overcharge. 

“Claims for overcharge can largely be avoided by a care- 
ful examination of freight bills before payment. It is just 
as much a violation of the law for railroads to charge more 
than the legal rate as to charge less than the legal rate. 
Where freight bills are presented showing incorrect rating, 
consignees should decline to pay and insist upon the legal 
rate being applied. 

“Goods should be carefully examined before taking them 
from the railroad. In cases of damage the fact should be 
noted on the receipt, and the railroad agent should be re- 
quested to make notation of the damage on the expense bill, 
or to sign an exception sheet setting forth the damage. If 
the damage is discovered after having given the receipt and 
before taking property from the possession of the railroad, 
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Car Surpluses and Shortages. 


Arthur Hale, Chairman of the Committee on Car Efficiency 
of the American Railway Association, in presenting bulletin 
No. 33-A, giving a summary of surpluses and shortages by 


Surplus. 
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Car Surpluses and Shortages in 1908. 


groups from October 30, 1907, to October 28, 1908, says: “The 
total surplus availabie cars on the date of this report was 




















drayman should insist upon endorsing the fact of the damage 110,912, a decrease of only 4,124 since the last report. The 
Car SURPLUSES AND SHORTAGES, FROM OCTOBER 30, 1907, TO OcTOBER 28, 1908, INCLUSIVE. 
c Surpluses. ~\ + Shortages —~ 
Coal, Coal, 
Number gondola gondola 
of and Other and Other 

roads. Box. Flat. hopper. kinds. Total. Box. Flat. hopper. kinds. Total 

Ont ed 2 2a | |) <a aa ea ree rere 158 39,383 10,185 31,541 29,803 110,912 8,175 167 2,261 236 §=10,839 
ARDEA BOOS. cic ccconiscsseeaase%s 163 38,878 9,682 37,556 28,920 115,036 8,544 895 3,335 425 13,199 
Sentember- 30, 1008. ....... 2.0.00 065 os 160 42,593 10,365 49,795 31,039 183,792 7,313 450 224 127 8,114 
NET GR OM oC ae eres eer 160 106,367 13,494 92,500 40,642 253,003 465 90 105 194 854 
SON IIR a. a.5 te Yorks wioipie eee wie. ® 166 120,580 14,401 125.739 47,960 308,680 115 37 330 27 509 
RAGE koe AM MID IS soya easiness Gausn wee snes v9 tb 163 123,112 18,042 130,149 41,995 313,298 266 34 120 31 451 
Ae tx MBIT D  co os oi: oe Sow, Os 1g 9 arte a OCs 160 144,697 20,075 162,695 94.437 381,904 82 13 12 18 125 
April A SME IB Sx seis Sawn eo ws Gln wp We oe ow 159 147,971 24,350 186,742 99,542 413,605 145 42 16 64 267 
SURI te MUU cm ioo sae 5h eb 0 i ie eel 160 103,509 25.122 119.205 49,206 297,042 533 151 250 73 1,007 
ONE 8s, AIOE soa ass @ we. 40 6,058 050 6 161 113,776 36.088 134,217 44,432 322,513 697 141 249 162 1,249 
TENNANT OD IOOR «gins as b suisis wow oes 161 124,622 27.328 142,388 48,292 342,580 392 1382 79 135 738 
BORDER 8 OOS 6 cc cis die: 0.0 60's 0 ais 0 158 87,714 14,740 64,556 42,300 209,310 187 81 191 265 724 
oe a. BEPS. = o.5o'as «sce oS Se wl eres 160 16,246 3.645 10.028 10,429 40,348 11,908 868 2,964 2,224 17,964 
SE SU Es ohn. oon 4 Seo wis. 0 56 ws os 161 786 600 1.285 1.275 3,946 61,592 3,046 15,987 9,622 90,757 











facts to the consignee, who should then give written notice 
of the damage to the railroad agent. 

“Where the damage cannot be discovered until cases are 
opened immediate notice should be given to the railroad agent 
and he should be requested to send someone to inspect the 
goods. Should the railroad agent refuse to send an inspector, 
consignee should then promptly advise him in writing as to 
the nature and extent of the damage, notify him that claims 
will be presented for same, and at the same time have the 
damaged condition of the shipment certified to by a witness. 


“Claims for overcharge should be accompanied by the orig- 
inal bill of lading and original paid freight bill, and where 
rate is not named in the bill of lading should give tariff 
authority for rate claimed. 

“Claims for loss and damage should be accompanied by the 
original bill of lading and original paid freight bill; also by 
either the original invoice or a properly certified copy thereof. 

“There are constantly increasing complaints from the rail- 
roads regarding the use of boxes and crates for packing of 
goods which are not strong enough. It is to the interest of 
the shipper as well as of the carrier that all goods be se- 
curely packed so as to be able to withstand the ordinary risks 
of transportation. 

“While it is undoubtedly true that the large increase in 
the volume of damage claims during the past 10 years has 
been, in a great measure, due to the increase of car capacity, 
use of automatic brakes and couplers and increase of train 
loads, it is also true that the efforts of shippers to economize 
in expense of packages has led to the use of insufficient and 
improper packages. When we criticize the railroads for rough 


handling of shipments, we must at the same time keep our 
own skirts clear by the use of such methods in packing and 
such character of packages as will clearly withstand the ordi- 
nary risks of transportation.” 


shop cars, however, show a decrease of 14,000, making a net 
improvement of about 18,000 cars.” 

The accompanying table shows the car surpluses and short- 
ages for the period covered by the report, and the accom- 
panying diagram shows surpluses and shortages for 1908. 





Injunction in Missouri River Jobbers’ Case, 

The United States Circuit Court, at Chicago, Judges Gross- 
cup, Seaman and Baker, on November 6 issued an injunction 
restraining the Interstate Commerce Commission from en- 
forcing its order in the Missouri River Jobbers’ case (Burn- 
ham, Hanna, Munger et al. v. C., R. I. & P. et al.). The 
Commission’s order required the railroads, running from the 
Mississippi to the Missouri river to make proportional class 
rates on shipments originating at the Atlantic seaboard about 
15 per cent. lower than the local rates on goods moving from 
the Mississippi to the Missouri. Judge Grosscup in render- 
ing the opinion of the court, which was concurred in by 
Judges Seaman and Baker, said in part: 

“There is only one feature of this bill that the court 
wishes to speak of, at this time, and that is the feature that 
grows out of the fact that under the order of the Commission 
a rate of nine cents less is given, on first-class matter, and 
correspondingly on other matter, to traffic originating on the 
Atlantic seaboard, over traffic originating intermediately, be- 
tween the Atlantic seaboard and the Mississippi river. 

“The bill alleges that that is discriminatory, and cites the 
attention of the court to the opinion of the Commission, in 
which the Commission frankly and clearly avows that that 
differential of nine cents on first-class and correspondingly 
on other classes, is necessary to preserve to the Missouri river 
cities the advantage that they are expected to obtain from 
the reduction put in force; that, to make that reduction uni- 
versal, instead of in the way of a differential, would be to 
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put the cities east of the Mississippi river upon the same 
standing relatively as the Missouri river cities. = * 

“There is no doubt but that, in the case brought to our 
attention in this bill, there is discrimination; but is that 
undue or unreasonable, within meaning of the Act? Whether 
it be undue or unreasonable depends upon so many consid- 
erations that there is no one test that applies to it. As be- 
tween individuals living in the same locality, and engaged 
in the same kind of traffic, and especially, or particularly, 
unless one has wholesale traffic and the other has a retail 
traffic, there would be discrimination, undue and unreason- 
able discrimination, if there was any discrimination. But, be- 
tween localities, as, for instance, St. Paul or Minneapolis on 
the one hand and the Missouri river cities on another, there 
might not be undue or unreasonable discrimination because 
of the accessory fact that St. Paul and Minneapolis had a 
competitive line, by way of the Great Lakes. That is only 
illustrative of the elements or considerations that enter into 
the inquiry of what is undue and what is unreasonable. 

“We think that sufficient has been shown in this bill to 
require us to grant the interlocutory order. In the first place, 
there has grown up in this country. on the basis of the 
old rates, the commerce of the country. We cannot overlook 
that fact. We must take notice of that fact. It is altogether 
probable, as a part of that fact, that trade houses in this in- 
termediate country have grown up upon the condition that 
they are given the same relative rates to the western coun- 
try that the Atlantic coast cities are given to the western 
country. Then, in addition to that, there is this expression, 
this express avowal upon the part of the Commission, of the 
purpose, which shows that there must have been something 
in the mind of the Commission, some discussion before the 
Commission, as to what the effect of that differential would 
be, and the advantage that the Missouri river cities would 
get by reason of the differential. And, in the hearing, the 
proposed order was opposed by the chambers of commerce 
and boards of trade of the cities east of the Missouri river 
prejudicially affected. 

“At any rate, it disturbs commercial conditions that have 
grown up through a long line of years upon the basis of the 
present rates; and we think that is sufficient to require us 
to restrain its going into effect until the facts come in, that 
we may determine upon the basis of the facts.” 








Equipment and Supplies. 


LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 





The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, as reported in the 
Railroad Age Gazette of October 16, has ordered three 10-wheel, 
compound locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works 
for December delivery. The specifications are as follows: 

General Dimensions. 


Weight on drivers 134,000 Ibs. 


RGU RONNIE x coco. 3 acrerd one aia ais ca ce wm eie a aace 181,400 

OUMNARES a coccinea e Soares 16 in. and 27 in. x 26 in. 
PHAMICUCE Gl OLIVOES enix coe acm te sisid epene goin eee che @ oe 66" 
NESE ROU SS COS 2 ei os ce ono tres ce er Rigel era Serene Exteuded wagon top 
Boller, working steal Pressure... «<0 .cs.ccrcecce 210 Ibs. 
HGating SUFFaACe, TUNES 6.66 cccceckcwepeccece 2,551 sq. ft. 

rr WRROMCNEY fas gore era carers cle laaiecs Ss Clt* 

. ie LOUD cc case denn oe we acewnvie epee : 
TPUDGH. “VEUNABOE oo co: a'e ciccaie seats ebm 6o-Sievala: exer tiwiae < wlarecaeeenen 
= GUESIMOWONGIICEOR cc cece cet eons scese maw 2% in. 
REPU oe oof ora wireszr Sis oo: cere ech grea wie ond: ae operates T¢ ft. 
. WAGON oo 55 ed an ad thereee oo slew eSacseers Charcoal iron 
WPA NOMes PENG. s.< 3.0) exc oc cn Sais ein ohn erguie eaisiniaioiela'e = Narrow 
ss UNMIS cag aaa aketial gars Ohare erate ei marsier de Aatcigiale 120 in. 
$f NIRNCIME cana oie oi a aie tein liek aieiakoln eave ciminien 41% “ 
WREO@GIL oo a dig ccene big heinae a duncan ategase Steel 
ST LE aC TC Sea AE emir nC hinercmn ne reer Ori 34.86 sq. ft. 
MPIC OMNI CLGUIT sos, 6:5 0:0: bc ard co shale eree nea ecierte 5,500 gals. 
COMI CO MOION occ srsis:ciaiee wlele neh diceels oes oes 10% tons 

Special Equipment. 

PRC NINE! Sracshao svn cre alec ciaie eal Cae o (aia, Abas ace ale Simplicity 
RARE IAIN a soo « cee ane. anoles oie 6 ele Sectional magnesia 
ERROR sao 5's aco1d: a; d:00) ao Oe mae Cie ele eles tink atte Westinghouse 
Brake-Deams ...scessece Chicago Railway Equipment Co. 
Couplers..Am. Steel Foundries & Nat. Mall. Castings Co. 
PECTRISEINIEE Grex 6d d/o a cieliera halae dest euitlee ie ere oe Pyle-National 
WVIGGUAE sisislers ce. aicrgrele ces cees Nathan Manufacturing Co. 
Piston and valve-rod packings...............0.- Holmes 
MUMRENO WHAM hc ce cereet CUS te beea wate eee dnlaws Coale 
PAMBTERRETISE: COEMONL 5: 6, 5::0:'<- 6 a'ak oie 4) ob 0 db, oe wal wie and American 
PIS as Dalgtb.c a cinmee Ae ncee te aacmeeee Flannery Bolt Co. 
SiGar BARONS obs occ bck ce ees American Steam Gage Co. 
Steam heat equipment ........c.0% Gold Car Heating Co. 
Rare. coi oh a clase ir brat ae cine areticl a eynimeme’ Standard Steel Works 
VANE MONE oo an oe wheres cede ee sccene a durae Walschaerts 
WHHGOl CONGOED 6 6. tid edi nwnraduceeceseeees cs Cast steel 
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The Western Maryland is asking prices on three passenger 
locomotives. 


The Roumanian Government Railways, reported in the Rail- 
road Age Gazette of October 9 as being in the market for 21 
locomotives, has not yet placed this order. 


The Panama Railroad, reported in the Railroad Age Gazette 
of October 80 as receiving bids for twelve 5-ft. gage, oil-burn- 
ing, mogul locomotives, has ordered this equipment from the 
American Locomotive Co. 





CAR BUILDING. 





The Seattle Electric Co., Seattle, Wash., has ordered 100 
city cars from the St. Louis Car Co. 


H. A. Clark & Co., 17 State street, New York, are asking 
prices on 20 second-hand Rodger ballast cars. 


The Grand Trunk is said to have ordered 1,000 steel cars 
from the Pressed Steel Car Co. This item is not confirmed. 


The Ardmore Traction Co., Ardmore, Okla., 
four city, 21-ft., semi-convertible cars from the St. 
Car Co. 


Thé Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio is said to have ordered 
2,250 steel gondola cars from the Pressed Steel Car Co. This 
item is not confirmed. 


The Texas Traction Co., Dallas, Tex., has ordered 12 com- 
bination express and baggage cars and one special designed 
work car from the St. Louis Car Co. 


The Northern Pacific, reported in the Railroad Age Gazeite 
of November 6 as asking prices on equipment, has ordered 
350 Hart convertible ballast cars from the Rodger Ballast 
Car Co. 


The Western Maryland is asking prices on 300 steel under- 
frame box cars, 300 steel underframe gondolas and 10 caboose 
cars in addition to the 500 steel hopper bottom cars reported 
in the Railroad Age Gazette of October 30. 


The Pennsylwania, reported in the Railroad Age Gazette of 
October 9 as asking prices on steel coaches and a number of 
postal cars, has ordered 77 steel passenger cars from three 
builders. The Pressed Steel Car Co. received an order for 3 
of the cars, divided as follows: Twenty-four 70-ft. combina- 
tion passenger and baggage; four 60-ft. baggage and three 
70-ft. combination baggage and mail cars. 


has ordered 
Louis 


The American Car 
& Foundry Co. received an order for 29 cars, divided as fol- 
lows: Twenty-three 70-ft. passenger and six 60-ft. baggage 
cars. The Standard Steel Car Co. received an order for 
seventeen 70-ft. passenger cars. 





IRON AND STEEL. 
The Chicago & North-Western will soon be in the market for 
32,000 tons of rails. 


The Atlantic Coast Line has ordered 25,000 tons of rails 
from the Pennsylvania Steel Co. 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe has ordered 5,000 tons of 
bridge and girder steel from the American Bridge Co. 


The Montreal & Southern Counties has given the United 
States Steel Corporation a contract for rails for the 16 miles 
of road now under construction. 


The Australian Government is said to have given a con- 
tract for 16,000 tons of rails to the Dominion Iron & Steel 
Co. It is said that these are the first rails ever shipped from 
Canada to Australia. 


The Chicago & North-Western, for its new terminal building 
in Chicago, will have 4,100 tons of structural steel fabricated 
by the American Bridge Co. This, with the 24,000 tons re- 
cently awarded this company for the approaches, makes a 
total of 28,100 tons to be supplied by this company. 





RAILROAD STRUCTURES. 





AMARILLO, TEx.—The Pecos & Northern, a subsidiary of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, has awarded the contract for 
the erection of shops to replace those recently burned. The 
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work includes new shop, 12-stall roundhouse, 300-ton coal 
chute and standard mechanical sandhouse. The structures 
will be of brick and steel construction and cost $50,000. (Oct. 
30, p. 1266.) 


Fr. Wittram, Ont.—The Grand Trunk Pacific, it is said, 
has given a contract to James Stewart & Co., of Chicago, for 
building a $1,500,000 grain elevator. 


GALVESTON, TEX.--Plans for the new bridge and causeway 
across the Galveston bay have not yet been prepared, but in 
general it is proposed to build a swing drawbridge about 280 
ft. long and 44 ft. wide, to provide a 100-ft. clear water way 
for vessels. Two steam railroad tracks will occupy 27 ft. 
of this width and 17 ft. will be used jointly by an interurban 
line and the county as a highway. On each end of this draw- 
bridge a reinforced concrete arch bridge, about 950 ft. long, 
will be built. The arches will probably have a span of about 
50 ft. and will be 65 ft. wide. Of this width, 29 ft. is for 
the steam railroad tracks, 15 ft. for the interurban line, and 
21 ft. for the county highway and city water main. The bal- 
ance of the construction, about 4,000 ft. to the shore line on 
either side of the arch bridge, is to be an embankment, pro- 
tected at the toes with a reinforced concrete bulk-head and 
rip-rap, the slopes to be protected by paving. The top width 
of this embankment is to be 100 ft., 50 ft. of which is to 
be used by the steam railroad, 27 ft. by the interurban line 
and 23 ft. by the county. The height of the rails above mean 
low tide will be about 17 ft. Preliminary borings for the 
bridge foundations will be made this month and immediately 
thereafter it is expected to prepare plans and specifications. 
The contract between the county, railroad and interurban line 
is about completed and in general contemplates that the county 
shall build and lease to the several users the improvement 
for 999 years. The portion indicated for the steam roads is 
to be leased at 50 per cent. of the cost and to the interurban 
road at 25 per cent. The approximate estimated cost of the 
entire work, exclusive of the shore approaches, railroad tracks 
and signals, is $1,400,000. (July 31, p. 64.) 


GRAND Rapips, Wis.—The Green Bay & Western will build a 
freight depot and warehouse here. 


HaAaywarp, Cau.—See Oakland, Cal. 


LEESVILLE, LA.—The Kansas City Southern, according to a 
press despatch from Leesville, will in the near future begin 
the erection of a brick roundhouse and car repair shop. 


LIVERMORE, CAaL.—See Oakland, Cal. 
MARYSVILLE, CAL.—See Oakland, Cal. 


NEW ORLEANS, La.—Press reports say that the Texas & 
Pacific will build a new passenger station here. Negotiations 
are now pending with the Progressive Union committee which 
has the matter of securing a new station in hand. 

The freight sheds and 11 box cars of the Illinois Centrai 
were destroyed by fire recently, with a loss of about $75,000. 


New York.—Bids are asked until November 19 for furnish- 
ing lumber, steel and hardware for maintenance of Harlem 
river bridges during 1909. J. W. Stevenson, Commissioner 
of Bridges. 


OAKLAND, Cat.—-The Western Pacific has awarded contracts 
for the erection of new passenger stations at Livermore, Cal., 
and Hayward. The stations will cost $10,000 each and are 
to he completed about February 1. They will be of the Mis- 
sion type, 42 ft. x 81 ft., of solid concrete, with a superstruc- 
ture of plaster on metal lath. Plans are now being completed 
for passenger stations to be built at Oakland, Sacramento, 
Marysville and Stockton, all to be of the mission type. (Oct. 

3. p. 1218.) 


Oit Ciry, La.—-An officer of the Kansas City Southern writes 
that the reports regarding plans and specification for a com- 
bined freight and passenger station refer only to a small 
frame building which will be moved from another place where 
it is no ionger needed. 


Paris, Ky.—The Louisville & Nashville has plans made for 
the construction of machine shops, roundhouse, passenger sta- 
tion and laying 16 new tracks at Paris. The improvements 
are to cost about $250,000. 
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PORTLAND, OrxeE.—See Spokane, Portland & Seattle under 
Railroad Construction. 


PRINCE RupeErt, B. C.—The estimated cost of a bridge to be 
built by the Grand Trunk Pacific, to connect Kaien Island 
with the main land, is about $1,000,000. 


SACRAMENTO, CAL.-—See Oakland, Cal. 


Sr. Pavut, Minn.—The St. Paul Bridge & Terminal Railway 
will put up a steel bridge with pile trestle approaches over 
the Mississippi river. (See this company under Railroad Con- 
struction. ) 


San ANTONIO, TEX.—Bids for the new Galveston, Harrisburg 
& San Antonio (Southern Pacific) freight house, it is said, 
are in the hands of the railroad company. It is expected 
that the contract will be let shortly and work started at once. 
(Oct. 23, p. 1218.) 

SASKATOON, SASK.—Bids are being considered for the con- 
struction of new freight sheds and offices and it is hoped to 
have the building ready for occupation by the end of the vear. 
The building will be 40 ft. x 240 ft. 

STEPHENVILLE, TEx.—It is said that the Fort Worth & Rio 
Grande (St. Louis & Francisco) has selected the site for a 
brick passenger station. 

Srocktron, Cau.—See Oakland, Cal. 

Wuite Sprines, Fra.—The Suwannee River Railway & 


Power Co., D. G. Zeigler & Co., Jacksonville, Fla., will build 
a power station, bids for which will be received within 60 days. 





SIGNALING. 





The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific is said to be in the 
market for the necessary material to equip 500 miles of single- 
track line with automatic block signals. 


The St. Louis & San Francisco has let to the Union Switch 
& Signal Co., Swissvale, Pa., the contract for automatic block 
signals for 712 miles of single-track line. The signal com- 
pany is to furnish the material and install the signals. The 
signals will be style B, three-position, lower quadrant. 


The Baltimore & Ohio has published a record of the per- 
formance of automatic block signals on that road for seven 
years and six months, showing an increased number of sig- 
nals each year since 1904, and an increasing percentage of 
efficiency. The record is as follows: 


Signal 
No. Perfect move- Per cent. Per cent. 
of sig- signal ments per of of 

Year. nals. movements. Failures. failure. failure. efficiency. 
1OOL. <0 195 686,187 434 1,581 0.32 99.68 
1902.... dat 4,199,318 1,075 4,460 Pa ia | 99.89 
1903.... 3808 5,604,875 1,154 4,856 10 99.90 
1904.5... 230 6,170,208 1,014 6,085 .09 99.91 
1905.... 247 7,237,797 682 10,612 .08 99.92 
1906.... 308 9,011,758 651 13,843 .04 99.96 
1907.... 3888 10,657,912 598 17,852 -04 99.96 
1908*... 478 5,983,619 281 21,294 02 99.98 


*Six months. 
These percentages are obtained by taking the number of actual 
failures multiplied by the number of trains stopped by such 
failures, which total being divided by the number of perfect 
movements, gives the result. The division between dangerous 
and non-dangerous failures is not shown. 





Normal Danger Patent Decision. 





Judge Hazel, in the Circuit Court of the United States for 
the Western district of New York, has just decided in favor 
of The Hall Signal Company a suit for infringement of the 
Hall Company’s normal danger patent No. 470,813, and has 
directed the entry of a decree for a perpetual injunction and 
for an accounting of damages and profits. In 1906 The Gen- 
eral Railway Signal Company installed on the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad a normal danger system of automatic home and 
distant block signals on a few miles of track, making a 
foundation for a suit. Judge Hazel says: 

“This then is a case where the inventor is shown to have 
taken the last step which ‘accomplished the desired result 
and in consequence he became a pioneer in the art of normal 
danger signaling. He solved the problem in a simple enough 
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way, but where others tried and successively failed he suc- 
ceeded, and his endeavors therefore in the field of railroad 
signaling most puissantly point to invention entitling his 
claim to a broad construction.” On the subject of infringe- 
ment Judge Hazel says: “The defendant has appropriated 
the invention owned by the complainant and the installations 
complained of in the bill were infringements of claim one.” 





SUPPLY TRADE NOTES. 
The New York office of the Darley Engineering Company 
has been moved to the Singer building, 149 Broadway. 


The Florence Machine & Railroad Supply Co., Florence, Ala., 
will build a 40-ft. x 80-ft. addition to its plant. The structure 
will cost $3,000. 


James K. Kelly, who for 25 years was in charge of the 
motive power department of the Illinois Steel Co., Chicago, 
died on October 6 at his home in Chicago. 


The date for opening bids on three rapid unloading cranes, 
Isthmian Canal Commission, Circular No. 475, has been post- 
poned from November 16 to November 24. 


The Railway Steel-Spring Co., New York, recently ordered, 
from the Arthur Koppel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 50 storage bat- 
tery cars of 15 tons capacity for use at its Latrobe works. 


The fifth annual convention of the Northwestern Cement 
Preducts Association will be held in Minneapolis, Minn., on 
March 2, 3 and 4, 1909. J. C. Van Doorn, Secretary, Min- 
neapolis. 


The Fayette Lumber Co., Connellsville, Pa., recently in- 
stalled a double trolley five-ton special crane, electrically oper- 
ated, designed and built by the Northern Engineering Works, 
Detroit, Mich. 


G. R. Folds, General Manager of the West Penn Railways. 
has resigned to become General Sales Agent and Assistant to 
the President of the H. W. Johns-Manville Co., New York. 
His office will be in New York. 


W. G. Brown has resigned as Vice-President and General 
Manager of the Ewing-Merkle Electric Co., St. Louis, to take 
a position with the Continuous Rail & Safety Switch Co., 
Security Syndicate building, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Asbestos Protected Metal Co., Canton, Mass., has 
recently filled orders for material to be applied on structures 
along the right of way of the Atlantic Coast Line at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., Lakeland, Sanford and Florence, S. C. 


The Western Steel Car & Foundry Co., Chicago, has bought 
36 acres on the east side of the Calumet river, extending from 
134th street to 136th street, Hegewisch, IIl., adjacent to the 
company’s present plant. No additional improvements are 
contemplated immediately. 


Robert B. Fuller, for some time past representative in the 
West of the Carborundum Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
has been made Manager of the New York office of the com- 
pany, 136 Liberty street. Mr. Fuller will give special atten- 
tion to the railroad department of the company. 


The Light Inspection Car Co., Hagerstown, Ind., recently 
installed a triple-cylinder, 85-h.p. gas engine and is now sup- 
plying the different departments with power by electric motors. 
This company has almost doubled its capacity in the last 18 
months and is at present running the entire factory overtime. 


The Scullin-Gallagher Iron & Steel Co., St. Louis, Mo., has 
taken over the sale and manufacture of the Wolff truck side 
frame, which has heretofore been handled by the Wolff Truck 
Frame Co., Chicago. Inquiries concerning the Wolff truck 
side frame will be attended to by any of the offices of the 
Scullin-Gallagher company. 


The West Pascagoula Creosoting Works, West Pascagoula, 
Miss., is at present: filling a number of orders for creosoted 
piles and trestle lumber for the Louisville & Nashville, and 
an order for creosoted lumber for the Panama Railroad. It 
recently received a contract from the War Department for 
20 carloads of creosoted sheet piling, to be used at Fort 
McRee, near Pensacola, Fla. 
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The W. K. Kenly Co., Chicago, has been appointed the West- 
ern Representative for the Kalamazoo Railway Supply Co., 
Kalamazoo, Mich., and will have exclusive representation in 
the following cities: Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth and Milwaukee. A full stock of 
velocipedes, hand cars, push ears and track tools will be 
carried by the Kenly company in its warehouse at Chicago. 


I. E. Silk has gone to the Bettendorf Axle Co., Davenport, 
Iowa, as representative, with headquarters at the Chicago of- 
fice, 1170 Old Colony building. Mr. Silk, who is a graduate 
of Purdue University, was at one time in the mechanical de- 
partment of the Central Railroad of New Jersey and later 
Associate Editor of the American Engineer and Railroad Jour- 
nal. Since then he has been in the railroad supply business, 
both in New York and Chicago, and has a wide acquaintance 
in the railroad field. 


The International Car Co., New Orleans, La., has purchased 
37 acres of land adjoining the Belt Railroad at New Orleans, 
upon which it will build a new plant for repairing and rebuild- 
ing freight cars, coaches, locomotives and other railroad and 
industrial equipment. The plans for the new plant have been 
approved and construction work will begin soon. Bids are 
Leing asked for the machinery and building requirements by 
A. T. LeBaron, Vice-President and General Manager, 1029 
Maison Blanche, New Orleans. It is expected the plant will 
be in operation by January 1. 


S. F. Bowser & Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., say that October 
was the best month in their history, both in the amount of 
business received and in the amount of shipments. There 
is a very marked improvement in the inquiries received from 
railroads and the prospects are looking brighter all the time. 
Work is being rushed on a new building to be used as an 
engineering department and sample room; also on a new 
railroad running from the Pennsylvania tracks to the factory, 
a distance of a little over a mile. They expect to complete 
both of these improvements within the next 30 days. 


The Bethlehem Steel Company, South Bethlehem, Pa., has 
made certain changes in its organization. The new personnel 
is as follows: C. M. Schwab, President; A. Johnston, First 
Vice-President; H. S. Snyder, Second Vice-President; E. G. 
Grace, General Manager; C. A. Buck, General Superintendent; 
J. F. Meigs, Engineer of Ordnance; B. H. Jones, Secretary 
and Treasurer; James Kernan, Assistant Secretary and As- 
sistant Treasurer; A. D. Mixsell, General Sales Agent; F. A. 
Shick, Auditor; R. S. Van Horn, Purchasing Agent; T. O. 
Cole, Traffic Manager; J. D. Hagenbuch, Assistant to General 
Manager; J. H. Ward, Secretary to President. 


C. H. Spotts, for some years in charge of the Paint Depart- 
ment of the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J., 
has been appointed Secretary of The Protectus Company, 
North American building, Philadelphia, Pa. The company has 
opened an office at 30 Church street, New York, in charge of 
W. F. Swearer, New York Manager; over this office Mr. 
Spotts will have direct jurisdiction. Mr. Spotts, in his ca- 
pacity as Manager of the Paint Department of the Joseph 
Dixon company, had much to do with railroads. His prin- 
cipal work for The Protectus Company will be to extend the 
use of Protectus paints among both steam and electric roads. 
The company makes preservatives for metal and wood, marine 
compositions and insulating paints. 





TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 





Drills—The Niles-Bement-Pond Co., New York, has just 
issued a 9-in. x 12-in. catalogue on drills, describing and illus- 
trating multiple spindle, gang, sensitive and bench drills. 


Feed Boxes and Water Troughs.—The Kilbourne & Jacobs 
Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ohio, is mailing a leaflet which 
describes, among other things made by this company, metal 
feed boxes and water troughs for use in stock cars. 


Steel Tapes, Etc.—The Chicago Steel Tape Co., Chicago, is 
mailing a pamphlet which should be of particular interest to 
engineers and surveyors as it contains descriptive matter and 
half-tone, illustrations of steel tapes, leveling rods, targets, 
lining poles, ete. 
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Oxy-Acetylene Welding and Cutting.—The Davis-Bournon- 
ville Co., New York, has just issued a small pamphlet which 
contains copies of letters from a number of French engineers, 
telling of their experience in the use of the oxy-acetylene 
process of welding and cutting in connection with marine 
boilers. 


Thermit.—The Goldschmidt Thermit Co., New York, has 
just issued a pamphlet containing information regarding the 
applications of thermit in foundry practice. The pamphlet 
also contains an extract of a report on the methods used to 
avoid piping in steel ingots in the Hungarian government 
steel foundries. 


Bascule Bridges.--The Strauss Bascule and Concrete Bridge 
Co., Chicago, has just issued bulletin No. 1 on bascule bridges. 
This bulletin is supplementary to the regular catalogue and 
contains data, fac-similes of letters and reports, also half- 
tone illustrations of recently designed and completed types of 
bascule bridges. 


Lathes.—-A 9-in. x 12-in. loose leaf catalogue just issued by 
the Bridgeford Machine Tool Works, Rochester, N. Y., illus- 
trates and describes engine and axle lathes made by this com- 
pany, including the following sizes: 32 in., 36 in., 42 in. and 
48 in. The cover of this catalogue is arranged to receive 
additional pages. 





Friction Clutches.—The Carlyle-Johnson Machine Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn., has just issued catalogue D, which is larger than 
previous ones and contains considerable additional informa- 
tion in regard to driving machinery direct from line shafting 
through friction clutches, thus eliminating counter shafts, 
cross belting, etc. 


Mine and Quarry.---The October issue of this periodical, pub- 
lished by the Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, contains an 
article by Geo. M. Crawford entitled “A New Departure in 
Mine Power Plants,” being a description of the installation 
of the Cowanshannock Coal & Coke Co., at Yatesboro, Pa. 
A number of half-tone illustrations of mine interiors and con- 
struction work are given. 


Jacks.—Buda Jacks is the title of catalogue No. 123 of the 
Buda Foundry & Manufacturing Co., Chicago, in which are 
described ball-bearing, cone-bearing, geared ratchet, ratchet 
and friction designs for railroad and industrial lifting pur- 
poses. The catalogue is 6 in. x 9 in., 84 pages, and contains 
good descriptive matter and well-arranged illustrations. 


Steel Ties and Rail Joints.—An artistic catalogue issued by 
the Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., deals with steel cross 
ties and the Duquesne rail joint. A new design of rail clip 
is also illustrated. The catalogue contains a large number 
of reproductions of photographs of sections of track laid with 
steel cross ties. About half of the catalogue is devoted to 
concrete track construction, with a number of half-tone illus- 
trations. 


Track and Railroad Supplies——General catalogue No. 20, 
4% in. x 7% in., issued by the Kalamazoo Railway Supply 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., contains a detailed description of the 
various track and railroad supplies made by this company. 
The publication has 144 pages and is bound in board covers. 
The first pages give a description, accompanied by illustra- 
tions and line drawings, of Moore track drills, their feed 
mechanism and operation. The hand cars, inspection cars, 
push cars, rail cars, velocipedes and motor cars, each designed 
to meet certain requirements and made in any gage desired, 
are fully described. Among the other supplies described are 
Kalamazoo jacks of various sizes and for special uses, track 
levels, track gages, rail benders, the Smith curve lining gage, 
pipe bending machine, locomotive and car replacers, Aldon 
frogs, steel and wood cattle guards, steel water tanks, geared 
pumping engine and the Root locomotive spring snow scraper. 
An index makes the contents of the catalogue easily accessible. 





Southern and Southwestern Railroad Club. 





The annual meeting of the Southern and Southwestern Rail- 
road Club will be held at the Piedmont hotel, Atlanta, Ga., 
on November 19 at 10 o'clock a.m. Officers for the ensuing 
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year will be elected. The subject for discussion will be 
“Headlights and Signals.” The Secretary, A. J. Merrill, is 
arranging for a luncheon in connection with the meeting. 





Train Pipe End Valve. 





End valve No. 133N was designed by the Consolidated Car 
Heating Co., Albany, N. Y., to meet the demand for a quick 
opening end valve. To obtain the best results from a valve 
of this type, the port should not be obstructed in any way 
whatever, i.e., a valve with an absolutely free opening is far 
superior to one which has the same size opening but divided 
up by obstructions in the port. The cut shows the straight 
and unobstructed port obtained in this valve. When open, 
the gasket head is directly under the cap and tests made on 
the valve show that the skin friction to the flow of steam 
is no greater than in the train line itself. This becomes an 
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Train Pipe End Valve. 


important item in the operation of long trains. The head 
closes in the direction of steam pressure and, as it is held by 
a swivel, true alinement of the gasket is always assured. A 
groove is cut in the seat, which allows condensation to pass 
off and thus prevents freezing of the rear valve on a train. 
The valve is operated by what is claimed to be the simplest 
platform device ever placed on the market; and all that is 
necessary to operate the valve is to pull the handle up to close 
the valve and push it down to open it. The valve is held in 
each position by springs, as shown in the drawing. The valve 
can also be operated from the outside by a lever, as will be 
noted. 





Concrete Ties in Italy. 





The Italian State Railroads have ordered from the Gobellini 
Cement Co. 300,000 reinforced concrete ties. Several thousand 
were bought some years ago for experiment, and the design 
of those now ordered will be a modification of the earlier one. 
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Buda Railroad Motor Cars. 

Buda motor velocipede No. 10, which was brought out last 
spring, has been described in these columns. A No. 10A car 
is now made, which is a duplicate of the No. 10, except that 
it has an extra seat. This seat is over the guide arm of the 
car, aS shown by the illustration herewith, bringing the weight 














Buda Motor Velocipede. 


of the passenger over the middle of the track and keeping 
the guide wheel from any tendency to ride the rail. The 
person occupying the seat may, by facing about, help the 
operator pump the car with the hand lever. 

A photograph of a Buda No. 14, 10 h.p. section motor car 
climbing a 71% per cent. grade on the flanges of its wheels 
is also shown. The car traversed half the distance, was 
‘roughit to a stop and then re-started. This was said not to 
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Buda Car Climbing Steep Grade. 


thave taxed the capacity of the engine; in fact, the engine 
has never been tested to the limit in this respect, the grade 
here shown being used because it happened to be available 
at the factory. 

These cars are built by the Buda Foundry & Manufacturing 
Co., Chicago. 





1909 M. M. and M. C. B. Conventions. 





A meeting of the Executive Committees of the American 
Railway Master Mechanics’ Association and the Master Car 
Builders’ Association, to take action in the matter of a place 
for holding the 1909 conventions, will be held in room 8 
on the sixth floor of the Engineering Societies building, 29 
West Thirty-ninth street, New York, at 10 o’clock a.m., Novem- 
ber 20, 1908. A meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
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Railway Supply Manufacturers’ Association, to decide certain 
matters that depend on the action of the executive committees 
of the railroad associations, will be held at the Hotel Belmont, 
New York, some time during the afternoon of the same day. 





Heating Plant for Mill. 





The Anglo-Newfoundland Development Co., Grand Falls, 
Newfoundland, has recently awarded the contract for heating 
its paper mill buildings, now under construction, to the Amer- 
ican Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. The four sets of apparatus, 
each consisting of a steel plate fan, with direct-connected en- 
gine and heater, have a combined capacity of 267,000 cu. ft. 
of air per minute, a total of 13,827 sq. ft. of cast iron in 
direct radiation being required for heating the air to the 
proper temperature. About 25 tons of galvanized steel sheets 
are required to make ducts and flues for distributing the air. 
The finishing, mill supply and roll grind- 
ing rooms and the machine shop are to 
be heated 70 deg. F. when outside tem- 
perature is zero, using entirely fresh air. 
The various rooms require 10 to 20 
minute air changes. These requirements 
call for a % housed fan, having an 8-ft. 
diameter blast wheel, driven by a 9-in. 
x 7-in. enclosed -self-oiling type engine. 
The machine room requires the most par- 
ticular attention in the matter of heat- 
ing. Experience has shown that suf- 
ficient heat to keep moisture in suspen- 
sion and sufficient circulation of air to 
carry off that moisture is best met with 
a blower system. For heating the ma- 
chine, beater and pump rooms, 70 deg. 
F. in zero weather is required with air changes of 10, 
20 and 30 minutes respectively. For these rooms, a full housed 
steel plate fan, the blast wheel of which is 13 ft. in 











Engine and Fan for. Heating Plant. 


diameter, direct-connected to a 13-in. x 16-in. horizontal side 
crank engine, will be used. About 25,000 lbs. of galvanized 
iron will be used for the air distribution system. The screen 
room will also be heated to 70 deg. F. in zero weather with 
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20-minute air changes using a steel plate fan, having a blast 
wheel 9 ft. in diameter, connected to a 10-in. x 12-in. hori- 
zontal side crank engine. Another complete apparatus will 
be used in heating the generator room to 60 deg. F., the 
grinding room and several lower floors to 70 deg. F. in zero 
weather with air changes of 10, 25 and 30 minutes respect- 
ively. This apparatus will consist of a special full housed 
steel plate fan, having an 8-ft. blast wheel direct-connected 
to a 9-in. x 7-in. enclosed self-oiling engine. 


A New Buda Ratchet Jack. 





Aside from the use of better materials, and heavier general 
construction and more accurate workmanship, little progress 
has been made in the design of ratchet jacks for some years. 
The rapidity of operation makes the ratchet jack a popular 
form. However, up to the present it has been deemed inad- 
visable to use ratchet jacks beyond a capacity of 15 tons. In 
fact, manufacturers have not encouraged their use beyond this 





Buda Large Capacity Ratchet Jack. 


point. It has been shown that even a 15-ton jack, though 
well made in every particular, reaches its limit at that mark 
and there is a tendency of the teeth to upset under full load. 

The 20-ton jack shown herewith is designed to overcome 
these limitations. It is equipped with special pawls which 
have triple teeth; the full capacity is therefore distributed 
over three teeth in the rack, giving a load of less than seven 
tons on each tooth. Taking 15 tons as the limiting load per 
tooth, a safety factor of over 100 per cent. is here provided. 

Another special feature is an extra large fulcrum pin of 
high carbon steel, tempered and ground. The shearing tend- 
ency has been reduced by a unique design of bearing. The 
lower half of the lever, through which the pin extends, is fash- 
ioned to contain a shoulder. The bushing around the pin 
extends through the frame and on to the shoulder of the 
lever, thus supporting the fulcrum pin between the lever and 
the frame. A special design of the pawls was also necessary 
to cause the triple teeth to engage the rack at all times. 
An improved arrangement for changing the direction of the 
lifting bar, or rack, has also been adopted, which is simple 
and is handy for the user. The jack is single acting, the load 
being raised on the downward stroke of the lever. 

The frame and small working parts of the jack are mal- 
leable iron; the socket lever of open hearth steel; the rack 
of high carbon open hearth'steel; the pawls are drop forged, 
case hardened; the fulcrum pin, high carbon steel, tempered 
and ground. A test of the mechanical efficiency of the jack 
gave a figure of 77 per cent. It is made by the Buda Foundry 
& Manufacturing Co., Chicago, and is known as No. 43B. 
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Car Lighting Engineers. 

At the first annual convention of the Association of Car 
Lighting Engineers, which is to be held in the Grand Pacific 
Hotel, Chicago, November 17, 18 and 19, papers will be read 
as follows: History of Car Lighting, by P. Kennedy, Con- 
solidated Railway Electric Lighting & Equipment Co., New 
York; History of Axle Lighting, by W. L. Bliss, Bliss Elec- 
tric Car Lighting Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; Care and Main- 
tenance of Storage Batteries, by W. H. Bauer, National Bat- 
tery Co.; Railway Train Lighting, a paper by A. H. Bauer, 
read in Chicago in 1892, to be read at this meeting by W. H. 
Bauer. There will be discussions of the following subjects: 
Storage Batteries; Straight Electric Lighting of Cars; Head- 
End System; Axle Lighting; Straight Storage Lighting; 
Lamps; Train Connectors and Wiring of Cars; Organizing 
and Systematizing Work. 

The social features will include a dinner on Wednesday 
evening, the 18th, and a smoker the following evening. The 
officers of the association were given in the notice printed 
last week, page 1309. The Executive Committee is composed 
of H. C. Meloy (L. S. & M. S.), O. W. Ott (0. S. L.), G W. 
Murray (S. P. L. A. & S. L.), and C. W. Perry (Soo Line). 





Phoenix Smoke Jack. 





The Phoenix smoke jack, made by the H. W. Johns-Manville 
Co., New York, differs from the ordinary built up jack in 
that it consists of but three parts: the hood, circular stack 
and cowl, all of which are fastened together with 
Phoenix compound. 
The material used 
in its construction 
is absolutely fire 
and acid proof, so 
that the jack is 
not affected in any 
way by heat, 
moisture, acids or 
the gases of com- 
bustion. The jack 
is reinforced wit. 
extra heavy ga.- 
vanized iron wire 
cloth which is im-, 
bedded in the ma- 
terial, giving 
strength and rig- 
idity. The jack is 
supported by 
hanging rods at- 
tached to the eye 
openings in the 
hood. These open- 
ings are made of v 
the same ma- Phoenix Smoke Jack. 
terial as the jack . 
and are reinforced with heavy wire cable, the ends of which 
are unraveled and interwoven with the wire cloth. These 
rods are covered with Phoenix compound to prevent deteriora- 
tion. The interior of the jack is perfectly smooth, having no 
protruding bolt heads or flanges. The average thickness of 
the jack is % in. and the weight from 4 to 41% Ibs. per sq. ft. 








Preservative and Other Compounds for Railroad Shops. 

The steam joint cement made by George Callahan & Co., 
New York, is a dry powder which when mixed with linseed 
oil has several uses, according to different consistencies, being 
either a paint, paste or putty. As a paint, this cement be- 
comes a preventative of corrosion of metal surfaces in struc- 
tural iron work, locomotives, track tanks, etc. As a paste 
or putty, its use is especially of interest to railroads for 
making tight the joints of front end doors, under stack 
saddles, flange joints and other uses to which putty is often 
put. The fact that this cement is unaffected by heat makes 
it much superior to putty. 

A water-proof liquid coating called “Elastica,” said to form 
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a coat several times as thick as paint, is also made by this 
company. It is used on roofs of cars, stations or shop build- 
ings. This coating, either red or black, is an oil composi- 
tion. It is claimed to be elastic, not affected by either heat 
or cold, and will not crack or peel because of contraction or 
expansion of the surface on which it is put. This coating 
is used on either metal, felt or wood. As it contains no in- 
flammable chemicals there is no danger from engine sparks. 

The Callahan Anti-Slip belt dressing is made for use on 
either leather, rubber or canvas belts. It is a preservative, 
water-proof compound, which fills the pores of the belt and’ 
gives it a waxy surface, which, however, is not sticky. This 
dressing is said to contain no tar, rosin, gum or substances 
injurious to the belt. Another railroad specialty made by 
this company is a soldering fluid, said to be non-corrosive, 
non-poisonous and especially valuable for tin, copper, galvan- 
ized iron and sheet metal work. It is claimed that the use 
of this fluid keeps the soldering iron clean, making filing of 
it unnecessary. 





Fairbanks-Morse Gasoline Engine. 





The new Scherzer bascule span at Cleveland, Ohio, built 


this year by the New York, Chicago & St. Louis across the 
channel of the Cuyahoga river, was described in the Aail- 
road Age Gazette of June 5, 1908. 


ings, and 29 ft. 6 in. wide, center to center of trusses. The 
bridge is operated by two direct-current electric motors of 
50 h.p. each. There is also a 9 h.p. gasolene engine auxiliary, 
{o operate the bridge should there be any trouble from de- 
feetive current or electrical equipment. This 9 h.p. engine, 
working alone, will lift the bridge in 12 minutes. It was sup- 
plied by Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago. 


Railroad Offirers. 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 














Executive, Financial and Legal Officers. 


Manley B. Cutter, heretofore General Manager of the Lehigh 
Valley, has been appointed General Manager of the lowa 
Central and the Minneapolis & St. Louis. 


W. D. Herring has resigned as General Claim Agent of the 
Texas & New Orleans at Houston, Tex. All correspondence 
heretofore addressed to Mr. Herring should be addressed to 
Lamar Smith, Claim Agent, Houston, Tex. 


Major H. A. Schwanecke, Vice-President of the Pittsburgh, 
Binghamton & Eastern, who has been critically ill at his home 
in Marshall, 11l., with asthmatic bronchitis, and who was not 
expected to recover, is now rapidly on the mend and his early 
recovery is assured. 


W. B. Wilkins has been appointed District Auditor of the 
Union Pacific, with headquarters at Omaha, Neb. Mr. Wilkins 
will represent the accounting department in connection with 
matters affecting division accounting, and perform such other 
duties as may be assigned to him. : 


W. D. Herring, General Claim Agent of the Texas & New 
Orleans, has been appointed General Claim Agent of the 
Houston & Texas Central, Houston, East & West Texas, and 
Houston & Shreveport, succeeding Clayton Herrington, as- 
signed to other duties with the Legal Department. 


John D. Morton, whose appointment as General Auditor of 
the Canadian Northern Ontario, the Canadian Northern 
Quebec, the Quebec & Lake St. John, and the Halifax & South- 
western, has been announced in these columns, was born in 
1857 at London, Ont. He began railroad work in 1873 on 
the Great Western of Canada as telegraph operator, and in 
1879 was made ticket agent. Two years later he became sta- 
tion agent, and in January, 1882, was appointed mechanical 
clerk on the Des Moines & Fort Dodge. In November of the 
next year he went into the stores department of the Canadian 
Pacific at Winnipeg, and in 1883 was made General Store- 
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keeper on the Manitoba & Northwestern, now part of the 
Canadian Pacific. By 1886 he had become Chief Clerk in 
the General Manager's office, and in 1893 was made Com- 
mercial Accountant. Six years later he became Accountant 
on Construction of the Ontario & Rainy River. In 1902 he 
was appointed Accountant on Construction of the Halifax & 
Southwestern, and four years later became Chief Accountant 
of the Canadian Northern, which position he still retains in 
addition to his new duties. 


John S. Peter, whose appointment as First Vice-President 
and General Manager of the San Antonio & Aransas Pass 
has previously been announced, received his education in the 
public schools. He 
began railroad work in 
1873 as rodman on the 
Erie and in 1875 he 
was made Assistant - 
Engineer of the Geneva, 
Hornellsville & Pine: 
Creek, now part of the 
Northern Central. From 
1876 to 1881 he was in 
the Motive Power de- 
partment of the New 
York, Lake Erie & 
Western, now the Erie. 
From November, 1881, 
to November, 1882, he 
was Chief Engineer of 
the Allegheny Central, 
now part of the Pitts- 
burgh, Shawmut & 
Northern, following 
which he was Chief 
Engineer of the Lacka- 
wanna & Pittsburgh, 
now part of the P., S. 
& N. From January to July, 1885, he was General Superin- 
tendent, and-in July, 1886, he went to the Burlington & Mis- 
souri River, now part of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
as Assistant Engineer and Trainmaster. From 1890 to 1896 
he was City Engineer of Corpus Christi, Tex. In July, 1896, 
he re-entered railroad service as Roadmaster of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific. In 1899 he was made Chief Engineer ° 
and Roadmaster of the Chicago, Rock Island & Texas, now 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf, and in December, 1903, he 
was appointed Chief Engineer of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Gulf. He was appointed Superintendent of Maintenance of 
Way of the San Antonio & Aransas Pass in January, 1907, and 
in February, 1908, he was made Acting General Manager of 
the same road. He was elected First Vice-President and Gen. 
eral Manager on October 12, 1908. 





John '8. Peter. 


Operating Officers. 


C. A. Austin has been appointed Trainmaster of the Lehigh 
Valley at Jersey City, N. J. 


C. S. Hayden, Superintendent of the Iowa Central, has re- 
signed, effective December 1. 


C. G. Smith, Trainmaster of the Erie at Galion, Ohio, has 
been transferred to Cleveland. 


Thomas Casey has been appointed Yardmaster of the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific at Chickasha, Okla. 


Thomas B. Kennedy, Freight Train Master of the Cum- 
berland Valley, with office at Chambersburg, Pa., has had his 
authority extended over both passenger and freight trains. 


R. W. Baxter, Superintendent of the Buffalo division of the 
Lehigh Valley, has been appointed Superintendent of Trans- 
portation, with office at South Bethlehem, Pa. C. T. O’Neal, 
Superintendent of the New York division, succeeds Mr. 
Baxter. W. W. Abbott succeeds Mr. O'Neal. 


D. G. Wagner, Chief Despatcher of the Atlantic Coast Line 
at Sanford, Fla., has been appointed Trainmaster at Sanford, 
with jurisdiction over the northern end of the Jacksonville 
district. M. Crown, who has been Trainmaster of the entire 
Jacksonville district, with office at Sanford, has been trans- 
ferred ‘to Lakeland, Fla., and will have jurisdiction over the 
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southern end of the Jacksonville district. R. L. Peck suc- 
ceeds Mr. Wagner. 


John F. Maguire, Superintendent of Transportation of the 
Lehigh Valley, has been appointed General Manager, with of- 
fice at Soutlt Bethlehem, Pa., succeeding M. B. Cutter, re- 


signed. Mr. Maguire 
was born in 1862 at 
Southfield, Orange 


county, N. Y., and 
began railroad work in 
1878 on the Erie as a 
telegraph operator and 
station agent. In 1885 
he was made Train 
Despatcher, and _ the 
next year was pro- 
moted to the position of 
Chief Train Despatcher, 
and later became Train- 
master. In 1887 he was 
appointed Assistant Su- 
perintendent and in 
1888 was made Superin- 
tendent. After being 
Superintendent on dif- 
ferent divisions he was 
made Superintendent of 
the New York division 
in 1899, and two years 
later was promoted to 
Assistant Superintendent of Transportation of the Erie. In 
April, 1903, he was made Superintendent of Transportation, 
and later went to the Lehigh Valley as Superintendent, 
from which position he was promoted to Assistant Super- 
intendent of Transportation, and was later made Super- 
intendent of Transportation, which position he held until his 
appointment as General Manager. 


Traffic Officers. 


Guy L. Stewart has been appointed Agricultural and Indus- 
trial Agent of the St. Louis Southwestern, with office at St. 
Louis, Mo. 


E. B. Byers has been appointed Contracting Freight Agent 
of the Illinois Central at Birmingham, Ala., succeeding J. E. 
Estes, resigned. 


W. P. Overbay has been appointed Traveling Passenger 
Agent of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas at Chicago, succeeding 
Joseph Bowes, resigned. 


R,. A. Chadwick has been appointed to the new office of 
Assistant General Freight Agent of the Tennessee Central, 
with headquarters at Nashville, Tenn. 


O. C. Turlington has been appointed Traveling Freight 
Agent of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific at Little Rock, 
Ark., succeeding H. W. Stigler, resigned. 


Charles Shackell, Commercial Agent of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, at Des Moines, Iowa, has been appointed 
Chief Clerk of the Tariff Bureau at Chicago. 


A. W. Arnold has been appointed City Passenger Agent of 
the Chicago Great Western at St. Joseph, Mo., succeeding J. 
H. Cummings, resigned to enter the Freight Department of 
the same road. 


kK. J. Vasey, Freight Agent of the Philadelphia & Reading 
at Reading, Pa., has been appointed Freight Agent at Wil- 
mington, Del., succeeding S. L. Bower, resigned. H. M. 
Jenkins, station agent at Tower City, Pa., succeeds Mr. Vasey. 





John F, Maguire, 


Engineering and Rolling Stock Officers. 
George J. Duffy has been appointed Assistant Master Me- 
chanic of the Lake Erie & Western at Lima, Ohio. 
F. D. Lakin, Superintendent of the Erie at Galion, Ohio, 
has been appointed Division Engineer at Meadville, Pa. 


H. A. Logue, Passenger Train Master of the Cumberland 
Valley, with office at Chambersburg, Pa., has been appointed 
Signal Engineer. 


A. J. Wade has been appointed Master Mechanic of the 
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Louisiana & Arkansas at Stamp, Ark., succeeding F. A. 
Symonds, resigned. 


G. W. Foster has been appointed General Foreman of Shops 
of the Lake Erie, Alliance & Wheeiing at Alliance, Ohio, suc- 
ceeding W. S. Jackson, resigned. 


J. H. James, Master Mechanic of the Pennsylvania at Olean, 
N. Y., has been appointed Master Mechanic of the Buffalo & 
Allegheny division, with office at Buffalo, N. Y. 


Frank T. Darrow has been appointed Engineer Maintenance 
of Way of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with office at 
Lincoln, Neb., succeeding I. S. P. Weeks, deceased. 


D. E. Meyers has been appointed Foreman of the Motive 
Power and Car Departments of the Louisiana & Arkansas, 
with office at Minden, La., succeeding J. B. Beaird, resigned. 


W. R. Edwards, chief draftsman in the engineering depart- 
ment of the Baltimore & Ohio, has been appointed Assistant 
Engineer of Bridges of the entire system, with office at Balti- 
more, Md. 


R. E. Smith, Road Foreman of: Engines of the Canadian 


Pacific at Medicine Hat, Alb., Can., has been appointed Master 
Mechanic of the Second district, with headquarters at Medi- 


cine Hat, his former position having been abolished. 


A. R. Ayers, Assistant Superintendent of. Shops of the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern at Collinwood, Ohio, has been 
appointed Assistant Master Mechanic at Elkhart, Ind. F. H. 
Reagan, General Foreman of the Collinwood shops, succeeds 
Mr. Ayers, and B. F. Kuhn, Engine House Foreman at Ash- 
tabula, Ohio, succeeds Mr. Reagan. W. S. Jackson, General 
Foreman of Shops of the Lake Erie, Alliance & Wheeling at 
Alliance, Ohio, succeeds Mr. Kuhn. Mr. Ayers graduated from 
Cornell University in 1900 as a Mechanical Engineer. He began 
railroad work as a special apprentice on the Lake Shore in 
1900 and in 1903 was appointed Special Inspector. In 1905 
he was appointed night Enginehouse Foreman at Elkhart and 
in 1906 became Assistant General Foreman of the Collinwood 
shops. He was Superintendent of Shops at Elkhart from 1907 
to January 1, 1908, when he was appointed Assistant Super- 
intendent of Shops at Collinwood. His appointment as As- 
sistant Master Mechanic at Elkhart was effective November 1. 


Purchasing Officers. 


E. E. Bashford has been appointed Assistant Purchasing 
Agent of the Mexican Central, with office at New York, suc- 
ceeding E. A. Mason, resigned. 





OBITUARY. 





Thomas Greenway, recently appointed a member of the 
Board of Railway Commissioners of Canada, died of pneu- 
monia October 30, at Ottawa, Ont. 


J. H. Larrabee, for 40 years Traveling Passenger Agent of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern at Cincinnati and Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, died at Chillicothe on November 4. 


Chester A. Frazer, formerly Assistant Superintendent of 
Terminals of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul at Chicago, 
and for eight years Station Master in Milwaukee, Wis., died 
on November 4 in St. Louis, Mo. 


W. D. Cornish, Vice-President of the Union Pacific, the 
Southern Pacific, and of the Oregon Short Line and the 
Oregon Railroad & Navigation, died November 7 at Chicago 
from heart disease. He was 56 years old and lived at Orange, 
N. J. 


Chester A. Fraser, Assistant Superintendent of Terminals 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul at Chicago, died in 
Milwaukee on Nov. 3. He was’ 49 years old and had been 
ill for more than a year. He began railroad work 30 years 
ago as a freight conductor. 


Charles Hartshorne, formerly Vice-President of the Lehigh 
Valley, died October 30 at Marion, Pa. He was born in 1829 
at Philadelphia, Pa., and began railroad work in 1857. He 
has been Fresident of the Lehigh & Mahanoy, since part of 
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the Lehigh Valley, and was elected Vice-President of the 
Lehigh Valley in 1899. 


John P. Meany, editor of Poor's Manual of Railroads, died 
November 6, at the age of 47. His life was a notable example 
of the results of unvarying devotion to a single subject. He 
entered the Manual office, a boy, made the collation of raili- 
road statistics his life work and became editor of the yearly 
volume when still young. He upheld the standard for com- 
pleteness and accuracy which makes Poor’s Manual useful 
throughout the world. 


Thomas E. Jarrett, formerly General Superintendent of 
the Kansas City Southern, died at Shreveport, La., November 
2 from swamp fever. He was 50 years old. In 1899 he was 
appointed General Foreman of Bridges and Buildings of the 
Kansas City Southern, and was later appointed Superintend- 
ent of the Southern division. In 1903 he was made General 
Superintendent, and later resigned to become head of the 
Jarrett Construction Co. 








Railroad Construction. 


New Incorporations, Surveys, Etc. 





ABILENE & SoutHEeRN.—See Texas Roads. 


ALABAMA & Mississipp1.—Under this name the Vinegar Bend 
Lumber Co., of Fruitdale, Ala., it is said, is building a rail- 
road from a connection with the Mobile & Ohio near Fruit- 
dale to timber lands, about 12 miles. N. E. Turner, Vice- 
President, may be addressed. 


ATCHISON, Topeka & SANTA Fr.—President Ripley is quoted 
as having announced that the work of finishing the construc- 
tion in east Texas, between Center and Zuber, will be re- 
sumed at an early date. (Oct. 2, p. 1074.) 


ATLANTA & St. ANDREWS Bay.—The extension of this road 
from Youngstown, Fla., south to Panama City, about 22 miles, 
has been opened for business. 


ARTESIAN Brett.—See Texas Roads. 


BEAVER VALLEY & NorTHWESTERN.—According to reports 
from Guthrie, Okla., a contract was recently let to build this 
line. The company was organized early this year to build 
from Gage, Ellis county, Okla., west via Beaver to Hooker, 
in Texas county, 100 miles. J. W. Webb, of Beaver, is Presi- 
dent. (Sept. 18, p. 980.) 


CANADIAN NorTHERN.—Track laying on the Goose Lake 
branch has been completed as far as Zealandia, Sask., 60 
miles from Saskatoon. Grading has been completed 20 miles 
further and it is hoped to have steel laid on this section and 
an additional 20 miles graded before the winter operations 
cease. Train service will probably be operated to Zealandia 
before the end of the year. (Sept. 25, p. 1026.) 

According to reports from Winnipeg, Man., this company re- 
cently placed in operation the extension of its Rossburn 
branch, previously referred to as the Brandon-Regina line, 
from Rossburn, near the western boundary of Manitoba, west 
to Regina, Sask. The line-is eventually to be extended west 
to a point near the western boundary of Saskatchewan. (Oct. 
16, p. 1175.) 


CANADIAN Paciric.—An officer writes that the double-track 
line between Winnipeg, Man., and Ft. William, Ont., for a 
distance of 419.4 miles, has been finished, and is now in 
operation with the exception of 17 miles. (Oct. 30, p. 1274.) 

This company, according to reports from Winnipeg, recently 
began operating the Manitoba & Northwestern, on the York- 
town extension, from Sheho, Sask., west to Leslie. This line 
is projective west to Lanigan, 82.8 miles from Yorktown, 
where connection is to be made with the line in operation to 
Saskatoon. 

The following branch lines have been opened for business: 
on the Muskoka section from Coldwater Junction, Ont., to 
Coldwater, on the eastern lines; on the Moose Mountain sec- 
tion of the western division, from Stoughton, Sask., to Wey- 
burn; and also on the Moose Jaw section of the western divi- 
sion from Moose Jaw, Sask., to Benson Pitt. 


CAZENOVIA & Sauk, City.—This company has postponed the 
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date for letting contracts for building the first section of the 
proposed line from La Valle, Wis., south, via Ironton, to Caze- 
novia. Right of way, it is said, has been obtained for the 
first six miles. (July 31, p. 547.) 


CENTRAL ARKANSAS (ELecrric).—It is said that an election 
of new officers for this company will be held on January 5. 
This line will extend from Little Rock, Ark., southeast to 
Pine Bluff and southwest to Hot Springs, about 90 miles. 
Dates for letting contracts will be decided at the January 
meeting. Preliminary surveys have been made and some of 
the right of way secured. 


CHESAPEAKE & On10.—The Little Coal extension of the Hunt- 
ington division has been extended from Madison, Va., to 
Clothier, about 12 miles. (July 17, p. 554.) 


Cuicago, MILWAUKEE & Sr. PauL.—The annual report of 
this company for the year ended June 30, 1908, says that the 
line from Chamberlin, S. Dak., to Rapid City, about 219 miles, 
was completed during the year. A line about 12 miles long was 
built from a point near Glenham, S. Dak., to Mobridge, at which 
latter place it connects with a line now building to Seattle, 
Tacoma and other Puget Sound points. The line from a 
point near Glenham, S. Dak., to Evarts, will be abandoned. 
The second main track on the River division from River 
Junction, Minn., to Richmond, and from Lake City, Minn., 
to Wabasha, a total distance of about 22.5 miles, has been 
completed. There has been expended during the year for re- 
duction of grades and improvement of alinement the sum of 
$496,850. 

Cricageo, Rock IsLanp & GuLF.—See Texas Roads. 


Cuinton & CoLorapo Sprines.—C. C. Godman, of Ft. Smith, 
Ark., principal promoter of this projected line, is quoted as 
saying that construction work is to be started this month. 
The first to be built is from Clinton, Okla., which is on the 
St. Louis & San Francisco and the Kansas City, Mexico & 
Orient, northwest to Butler, about 25 miles. The line is pro- 
jected northwest across the Panhandle of Texas and New 
Mexico to a point in Colorado. 


Coprprr River Raitway.—-According to reports from Seattle, 
Wash., work on this line, building from Cordova, Alaska, north 
to Bonanza, 195 miles, was recently suspended and will be 
resumed in the spring. Track has been laid from Cordova, 
north, about 60 miles. Early in March work on the cantilever 
bridge over the Copper river is to be started. It is thought 
that it will take about two years to finish the bridge. (Sept. 
25, p. 1027.) 


Corpin Coat & Coxknr.---This company, with headquarters at 
Spokane, Wash., has been registered in British Columbia for 
the purpose of building railroads in that province. J. A. 
Harvey, Cranbrook, British Columbia, represents the company. 


DALLAS, CLERURNE & SOUTHWESTERN (Missourr, Kansas & 
TEXAS).—See Texas Roads. 

Des Moines & Stoux Ciry (Enecrric).—An officer writes 
that financial arrangements have been made, and nearly all 
the right of way secured for this proposed line from Des 
Moines, Iowa, northwest to Sioux City, about 192 miles. It 
is expected to begin work early next spring. (Sept. 11, p. 
932.) 

EBaGte VALLEy.----Press reports from Portland, Ore., say that 
when 25 miles of this new road aré completed, shipments 
of ore will begin to Baker City and Sumpter. It is said that 
Baker City subscribed $100,000 to the capital stock. (June 
19, p. 208.) 

GeorGiA & FLoripa.--Press reports from Richmond, Va., in- 
dicate that this company has let contract for improvements 
to cost about $509,000, which contract, it is said, includes the 
building of 30 miles of road and a steel bridge over the 
Altamaha river. (Oct. 16, p. 1176.) 


GRAHAM, ROSWELL & WESTERN.—See Texas Roads. 


Grand Trunk Paciric.—According to reports from Mon- 
treal, President C. M. Hayes is quoted as saying that the road 
will be finished by the end of 1911, and in operation from 
Port Arthur west to Saskatoon the following spring. The 
company has a charter to build a branch line to Vancouver, 
and will probably build to that port. President Hayes con- 
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firmed the report that contracts will be let at once for work 
on 300 miles from Wolf creek west towards the Rocky moun- 
tains. This.will leave a gap of about 400 miles. The whole 
line will probably be under construction in the course of a 
year. 


Great NorTHern.—P. Welch, member of the firm of Foley, 
Welch & Stewart, railroad contractors, who built the line of 
this company from Marcus, Wash., west to Keremeos, odie ORE 
is quoted as having said that the Vancouver, Victoria & 
Eastern has been completed as far as Keremeos, B. C., and 
that late this fall trains will be running to Hedley, 25 miles 
further. Work will be continued all winter and it is expected 
that Princeton will be reached in May. The work of building 
the line over the Hope mountains into the Fraser river valley 
will be undertaken and rushed to completion, also that south- 
ern British Columbia will be the scene of unusual activity 
in railroad construction next spring. There yet remains to 
be closed a gap between Similkameen and Sumas. 


GULF, CoLorano & SANTA Fr.-—See Texas Roads. 
GuLr, Texas & Western.—See Texas Roads. 


Iowa & OMAHA SHort Line.—President G. W. Adams, Des 
Moines, Iowa, is said to be considering bids for the construc- 
tion and equipment of a line from Omaha, Neb., east to Des 
Moines, Iowa, 125 miles. (Sept. 4, p. 888.) 


Kansas Ciry, Mexico & Ortient.—See Texas Roads. 


KearRNeEY & Loup VALLEy.—Incorporated in Nebraska with 
$120,000 capital stock io build a railroad between Kearney, 
in Buffalo county, Neb., and Hyannis, in Grant county. Part 
of the surveys, it is said, have already been completed. The 
incorporators include E. Morey, W. L. Hand, V. B. Sample 
and T. H. Bolte, all of Kearney. 


LAKE Ertr & YOUNGSTOWN (ELecrRIc).—Press reports indi- 
cate that active work on this line has begun from the Con- 
neaut, Ohio, end, and that it is expected to have this part of 
the line in operation by May, 1909. (April 24, p. 591.) 


MARSHALL & East Trexas.—See Texas Roads. 


MONTREAL & SoutTHERN CouNnties.—This company, building a 
16-mile line in Quebec, recently gave contracts, it is said, to 
Jobn Quinlan for the concrete work, and to the United States 
Steel Corporation for all the necessary steel to be used in 
building the line. J. A. Burnett, General Manager and Chief 
Engineer, Montreal, Que. : 


NEvADA NortHMerN.—-The Mines Branch, extending from Ely 
City, Nev., west to Veteran, 13 miles, has been opened for 
business. 


OCHILTREE, ENID & SOUTITWESTERN.—See Texas Roads. 


OcILLA SouTHERN.—Organized in Georgia, with $150,000 cap- 
ital, to build a line from Ocilla, Ga., south to Nashville, about 
30 miles. J. L. Paulk, W. Henderson, W. N. Smith and J. N. 
Quincy, all of Ocilla, are said to be interested. 


RoaNoKE & Bent Mountain (Eecrric).—Surveys, it is said, 
for this line, which will run from Roanoke, Va., southwest 
to Floyd, 45 miles, are now in progress. W. H. Price, Presi- 
dent, Elliston, Va.; J. C. Terry, Vice-President, and A. F. 
Thornberry, Chief Engineer, both of Bent Mountain. 


Roscor, SNypDFR & Pactrric.—See Texas Roads. 


Sr. Louis & San FrRANciIsco.—A new branch of the Sherman 
district of the St. Louis, San Francisco & Texas, extending 
from Carrollton, Tex., south to Irving, 10.5 miles, has been 
opened for business. 


St. Louis, SAN Francisco & Trexas.—See St. Louis & San 
Francisco. 


Sr. Paut Brinct & TerMINAL Raritway.—An officer writes 
that contract has been let to W. G. Hoy, of St. Paul, for the 
grading and the piles for bridges on the line now under con- 
struction from South St. Paul, Minn., to St. Paul yards at 
Dayton’s Bluff, 28%, miles. Maximum grade will be 0.7 per 
cent. approaching the river and the balance level. Maximum 
curvature will be 5 deg. on the west side of the Mississippi 
river. There is to be a steel bridge over the Mississippi river 
with pile trestle approaches. Alfred Jackson, St. Paul, is 
engineer in charge. (Oct. 30, p. 1276.) 
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San Anronio, Crapin & Rio GRANDE VALLEY.—See Texas 
Roads. 


San Dreco, Er. Paso & Sr. Louis.—See Texas Roads. 


SEWALL VALLEY.—Work is said to be now under way on a 
line being built by the Meadow River Coal & Land Co., from 
Meadow Creek, W. Va., on the Chesapeake & Ohio, to coal and 
timber lands. It is expected that track laying will be started 
this year. T. W. Raine, President, Evenwood, W. Va., and EK. 
S. Jones, Vice-President, Scranton, Pa. 


Orrcon RatirRoap & NavicATion.—The Elgin extension of 
this line, shown in the accompanying cut, required about 30 
miles of canyon and 33 miles of valley work. The maximum 
grade is 1 per cent. and maximum curves are 15 deg. The 
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route extends from Elgin, Ore., 12.8 miles to Palmer Junc- 
tion; 13.9 miles to Minam; 12.9 miles to Wallowa; 7.8 miles 
to Lostine; 10.2 miles to Enterprise, and 5.8 miles to Joseph. 
Fifty-seven miles of track is now laid. 


SouTHERN.—An officer writes that the Bushnell extension, 
being built in Tennessee under the name of the Tennessee & 
Carolina Southern, and in North Carolina under the name 
of the Carolina & Tennessee Southern, from Maryville, Tenn., 
east to Bushnell, N. C., 65 miles, is expected to be ready for 
operation from Maryville east to Abram’s Creek, 25.3 miles, 
this month. Grading and track laying has been finished on 
this section. On the other end of the line from Bushnell west 
towards Maryville trains are now in operation on the first 
13.82 miles to Hagle Creek. On the remaining section about 
12 miles between Eagle Creek and Abram’s Creek has not yet 
been graded. It is uncertain when this gap will be closed 
as the company is experiencing difficulty in securing the neces- 
sary right of way. (R.R.G., March 13, p. 394.). 


SOUTHWESTERN INTERURRAN OF MANGuM.—Rights of way are 
being secured for a line from Mangum, Okla., west to Francis, 
22 miles. The company was incorporated last year in Okla- 
homa with $1,000,000 capital and office at Mangum, to build 
electric lines from Mangum, via Francis to Hollis, 37 miles; 
from Mangum to Granite and Coldell, 40 miles, with a branch 
from Granite to Hobart, 15 miles, and from Mangum to Altus, 
27 miles. It is expected to begin work early next spring. J. 
W. Solomon, President, of Reed, and J. O. McCollister, Secre- 
tary, Mangum. 


SPOKANE, PorTLAND & SEATTLE.—According to press reports 
the large double-track bridge over the Columbia river, also 
the one over the Willamette river on the 10-mile branch from 
Vancouver, Wash., south to Portland, Ore., was finished re- 
cently. (July 10, p. 55.) 

An officer of the Great Northern, which is building this line 
jointly with the Northern Pacific, is quoted as saying that 
the extension from Pasco, Wash’, east to Spokane, 145 miles, 
is expected to be in operation by the middle of February, 1909, 
(March 27, p. 462.) 
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SUWANNEE River Raitway & Power Co.—Incorporated in 
Florida, with a capital stock of $3,000,000, for the purpose of 
operating a series of electric lines radiating from Jacksonville, 
having a total mileage of 75 miles. D. G. Zeigler & Co., Jack- 
sonville, will receive bids on construction work within 60 


days. 


Texas & Paciric.—See Texas Roads. 


TEXAS Roans.—A large number of new lines are projected 
in Texas on which work is to be begun in 1909 as follows: 

J. F. Edwards, of St. Louis, Mo., representing -capita!- 
ists of that place and of Chicago, Ill., has submitted a 
proposition to the Business Men’s Club of San An- 
tonio, Tex., to build a railroad from San Antonio, south to 
Brownsville, about 300 miles. The conditions require that the 
city of San Antonio contributes $100,000 and provides the 
right-of-way from the southern line of Bexar county north to 
a suitable site for terminals in San Antonio; terminals for 
freight and passenger stations, and 10 acres of land outside 
but close to the city limits and along the right of way for 
yards. On the acceptance of these terms and the securing of 
the property, the promoters of the railroad agree to begin 
work within 30 days. (Aug. 21, p. 789.) 

George Northrup is promoting a railroad from San Antonio, 
Tex., south to Laredo, thence southeast down the valley of 
the Rio Grande to Brownsville, a total distance of about 325 
miles. Large bonuses of money and land have been raised 
in aid of this project and it is claimed that the prospects of 
the early building of the line are good. Frederick N. Finney, 
of Milwaukee, Wis., former President of the Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas, is back of the project which Mr. Northrup is actively 
promoting. Mr. Finney is now on the ground and is giving 
personal attention to directing the preliminary matters relat- 
ing to building of the line, and it is thought that the road 
when completed will be taken over and operated as a part 
of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas system. It will connect with 
the latter at San Antonio. 

Artesian Belt.—It is said that Dr. C. F. Simmons, of San 
Antonio, Tex., and Excelsior Springs, Mo., has made applica- 
tion in Texas to incorporate this company. Surveys made 
and grading contract let to the J. F. Burns Construction Co., 
of Devine, Tex., for building a line from Macdona, Tex., 
on the Southern Pacific, south about 40 miles. Surveys being 
made for an additional 25 miles to Simmons City in Live Oak 
county. Work on the first section will, it is expected, be fin- 
ished by June, 1909. The line is eventually to be extended 
to Rio Grande, about 230 miles from Macdona. W. M. Brad- 
burn, 215 Alamo Plaza, San Antonio, Tex., Chief Engineer. 
A. M. Bates, Excelsior Springs, Mo.; J. Campbell, Campbell- 
town, Tex.; J. O. Terrell and J. P. Barkley, of San Antonio, 
are said to be interested. (See Texas Roads, July 24, p. 601.) 

The San Antonio, Chapin & Rio Grande Valley is another 
new line to open up a rich part of the lower Rio Grande 
valley. Construction work is now under way and about 15 
miles of track has been laid. It will run from Chapin to Fal- 
furrias, about S0 miles, and may be ultimately extended to 
San Antonio. (Sept. 18, p. 981.) 

Contract for the construction of the Abilene & Southern 
between Abilene, Tex., and Winters, about 35 miles, was re- 
cently let. This line is to be eventually extended southeast 
from Winters to Brady, an additional 75 miles. It is being 
built by the Colorado & Southern interests. The new line 
will connect with the Abilene & Northern at Abilene, and with 
the Fort Worth & Rio Grande division of the Frisco at Brady. 
Morgan Jones, President of the Wichita Valley, of Seymour, 
Tex., is at the head of the Abilene & Southern. 

The Dallas, Cleburne & Southwestern (Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas) is planning to extend its line north from Egan, Tex., 
to Dallas, 25 miles, and south from Cleburne to Glen Rose, 
about 30 miles. It is stated by B. P. McDonald, President 
of this road, that it is planned to ultimately extend the line 
south to San Antonio, more than 200 miles. 

The Marshall & East Texas, formerly known as the Texas 
Southern, is being rebuilt as rapidly as possible by the Union 
Trust Company of St. Louis, which recently acquired the 
property. This line is 74 miles long and runs between Mar- 
shall, Tex., and Winnsboro. The new owners have plans to 
extend the road south from Marshall to Houston, about 185 
miles. These same interests also own the St. Louis, Browns- 
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ville & Mexico, which runs between Brownsville and Algoa, 
operating its own trains into Houston over the Santa Fe 
track from Algoa. The two roads are to be connected up and 
made into one system, it is stated. (Sept. 11, p. 933.) 

The Roscoe, Snyder & Pacific is to run from Roscoe, Tex., 
to a point on the Texas-New Mexico border, about 200 miles. 
The road is in operation from Roscoe to Snyder, 20 miles, 
and construction work is in progress on an additional 20 


-miles north from Snyder. This line will pass through the 


center of a wide section of western Texas that is now without 
railroad facilities. (Sept. 25, p. 1028.) 

The Texas State Railroad is being built by penitentiary 
convicts from Rusk, Tex., to Palestine, 30 miles. About 20 
miles of this line are finished. (Oct. 2, p. 1076.) 

Texas & Pacific—It is reported that the branch line which 
this company is building from Monahans, Tex., to Grand Falls 
will be continued to Alpine, about 110 miles, where connection 
will be made with the Southern Pacific. (Oct. 23, p. 1227.) 

Surveys made, it is said, by the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Gulf for an extension of its Graham branch from Graham, 
Tex., southwest to Stamford, about 75 miles. 

The gap in the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient near the Pease 
river is finished and through traffic is to be inaugurated soon 
between Wichita, Kan., and Sweetwater, Tex., 432 miles. 
Upon the closing of this gap the work of extending the line 
south from Sweetwater to San.Angelo and thence to the 
crossing of the Rio Grande by way of Alpine, will be pushed 
vigorously, it is said. From Sweetwater to the proposed 
crossing of the Rio Grande, near Presidio del Norte, it is 
about 300 miles. (Nov. 6, p. 1321.) 7 

The Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe is required, under the terms 
of the act of the legislature by which it merged several of 
its lines in East Texas, to build an extension of its line from 
Longview, Tex., to some point on the Red river, about 125 
miles, within two years from the date the consolidation act 
went into effect. It was also required to build an extension from 
Center to Timpson, about 15 miles, within the same period. 
It is said that the work of building these extensions will be 
started in a few months. (R. R. G., March 138, p. 391.) 

Gulf, Texas & Western.—Incorporated in Texas to build a 
line from Burrs Ferry on the Sabine river in Newton county 
northwest to Benjamin, on the Kansas City & Mexico, in Knox 
county, about 500 miles. Ben. B. Cane, of Tyler, a director, is 
quoted as saying that work is to be started this year. The 
road is to pass through the cities of Henderson, Tyler, Canton, 
Kaufman or Terrell, Dallas, Jacksboro, Olney, Seymour and 
Vera, with a branch line to Ft. Worth. 

Ochiltree, Enid & Southwestern.—Application made by 
this company, with $500,000 capital, for a charter in Texas. 
It is intended to build the first section of a line from Dalhart, 
Texas, east to Ochiltree, 101 miles, and on the completion of 
this work the line is to be extended east about 20 miles, and 
eventually 150 miles further east to Enid, Okla. G. M. 
Perry, County Judge of Ochiltree, is principal promoter, and 
will probably be president. R. E. Taylor, of Canadian, will 
be the attorney for the road. It is said that the project has 
been financed. 

Graham, Roswell & Western.—Press reports say that this 
company has applied for a charter in Texas to build a line 
from Graham, on the Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf, in Young 
county, Texas, westerly to a point on the western boundary 
of Texas in Yoakum county, about 350 miles. The incor- 
porators include: J. E. Morrision, E. S. Graham, S. R. Craw- 
ford, S. B. Street, all of Young county; A. D. Goodenough, of 
De Smith county, and H. P. Faris, of Clinton, Mo.. 

San Diego, El Paso & St. Louis.—It is said that this com- 
pany, with $100,000 capital, has applied for a charter,in Texas 
to build about 100 miles of railroad northeast from El Paso, 
Tex. W. C. Davis, J. A. Happer, A. C. Courchesne, W. J. 
Harris and W. Cooley, all of El Paso, are said to be interested. 


Texas STATE RaiLroap.—See Texas Roads. 
VANCOUVER, VicTOoRIA & EASTERN.—See Great Northern. 


WEsTERN Paciric.—Tracklaying in Nevada has progressed to 
within eight miles of Deeth, Nev., 220 miles from Salt Lake 
City, Utah. There are a total of 43 on the line between Oak- 
land, Cal., and Salt Lake City, with 20 yet to be built, the 
longest one of which is 7,306 ft. long, the headings being now 
within 444 ft. of each other. (October 30, p. 1276.) 
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Railrond Financial News, 


Boston & ALBANy.—H. B. Chapin has been elected a director, 
succeeding E. S. Draper, resigned. 





CENTRAL OF OrEGON.—Foreclosure proceedings have been 
brought in the federal court at Portland, Ore., and Chester 
V. Dolph and H. N. Berry have been appointed receivers 
of this 83-mile road, which runs from Union Junction, Ore., 
on the Oregon Railroad & Navigation, to Walla Walla, on 
the Northern Pacific. 


Cuicaco & ALton.—William Salomon & Co., New York, are 
offering the unsold portion of the $1,640,000 4%4 per cent. 
equipment bonds, series E, at a price to yield 4% per cent. 
The bonds are dated November 1, 1908, and are due $82,000 
semi-annually from May 1, 1909, to November 1, 1918. 


Cuicaco & MILWAUKEE ELectric.—See article under General 
News. 


Cuicaco, Burtincton & Qurncy.-—Stockholders on November 4 
approved the purchase of the following subsidiary lines: 
Fulton Co. Narrow Gage Railway, Northern & Southern 
Illinois, Sioux City & Western, and Big Horn Railway, 
aggregating 304 miles. (Sept. 18, p. 982.) Daniel Willard 
has been elected a director, succeeding John J. Mitchell. 


Cuicago, CINCINNATI & LoUISVILLE.—The bondholders’ protec- 
tive committee, S. M. Carter, Chairman; Weston Lewis, G. 
S. Stockwell, members, and Charles H. Gilman, Secretary, 
82 Exchange street, Portland, Me., announce that of the 
$3,154,000 bonds, the interest on which has been defaulted, 
about $2,500,000 are now controlled by them. 


Cuicaco Rartways.---An initial dividend of four dollars per 
share for the half year ended August 31 has been declared 
on the participation certificates, series 1. There are 30,800 
shares of the series 1, and they are entitled to an annual 
cumulative dividend of $8 per share. 

CincinnatI, Finnpuay & Wayne.—Default having been made in 
the payment of interest due November 1, 1908, on the $1,150,- 
000 first mortgage 4 per cent. bonds, the following bond- 
holders’ pretective committee has been formed: A. H. Wig- 
gin, S. C. Borg, H. F. Whitcomb and F. N. B. Close, Secre- 
tary, 78 Wail street, New York. 


CincINNATI, Hamitton & Dayton.—Default having been made 
in the payment of interest on the $38,500,000 Cincinnati, 
Dayton & Ironton 5 per cent. bonds of 1891-1941, Kissel, 
Kinnicutt & Co., and Shoemaker, Bates & Co., both of New 
York, ask bondholders to communicate with them in regard 
to forming a protective committee. - 


Contry Istanp & BrookLyN RatLRoAp.—Guy Richards and E. 
S. Marston have been elected directors, succeeding Louis 
Fitzgerald, deceased, and G. H. Southard, resigned. 


Detroit, ToLteno & Ironton.—It is said that an agreement has 
been made between the Ramsey committee representing the 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton collateral trust noteholders, and 
the H. B. Hollins & Co. interests, by which the collateral 
deposited under the $5,500,000 notes of the Detroit, Toledo 
& Ironton is to be divided as follows: The Ramsey com 

_ mittee controlling a majority of the notes is to receive 
$5,350,000 Ann Arbor stock, and the Hollins interests are 
to receive $5,000,000 Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 414 per cent. 
consolidated bonds. This agreement is subject to the 
option of the Hollins interests to buy the Ann Arbor stock 
for cash before January 19, 1909. 


INTERNATIONAL & GREAT NORTHERN.—Thomas J. Freeman; re- 
ceiver, has been elected alse a divector. G. H. Turner has 
been elected a director. 


METROPOLITAN STREET RaiLway.—See Second Avenue. 


New York Crenrrat & Hupson River.—The Guaranty Trust 
Co., New York, is offering $2,500,000 4 per cent. debentures 
of 1904-1934 at a price to yield about 4.40 per cent. This 
is part of an authorized issue of $50,000,000, of which there 
are $43,000,000 outstanding, the balance being reserved to 
provide for terminal and other improvements. The de- 
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bentures are secured by a deed of trust, which provides that 
no new mortgage can be placed upon the property without 
including these debentures in the lien. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.—R. L. Day & Co., Esta- 
brook & Co., and Kidder, Peabody & Co., all of New York, 
are offering $2,000,000 Boston & New York Air Line first 
mortgage 4 per cent. bonds of 1905-1955 at 101, to yield 3.95 
per cent. This is part of an authorized issue of $5,000,000 
secured by a first mortgage on the main line of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford extending from Willimantic, 
Conn., to New Haven, 52 miles. Bonds are guaranteed prin- 
cipal and interest by the New York, New Haven & Hartford. 


NorTHERN Paciric.—An extra dividend of 11.26 per cent. has 
been declared upon the $155,000,000 full paid stock. The 
$17,453,000 required for this dividend was acquired by the 
Northern Pacific through the declaration of a dividend of 
629 per cent. on the stock of the Northwestern Improve- 
ment Co., the stock of which is owned by the Northern 
Pacific. The $93,000,000 new stock offered to stockholders 
at par in January, 1907, and on which the final installment 
of 12% per cent. remains to be paid on January 1, 1909, 
does not participate in this dividend. The New York Times 
published the following: 


“It is said by a director of the Northern Pacific that the Improve- 
ment Co., which was incorporated in 1897, soon after the reorganiza- 
tion of the Northern Pacific, has carried on land and-other operations 
on a large scale, and has profited by the enormous increase in 
values in the northwest during the last ten years. The company 
owns large coal mines in Montana and Washington, operated along 
the line of the Northern Pacific. It is also interested in irrigation 
and other land investments. A number of years ago it took vver the 
lands of the St. Paul & Duluth, and it has at intervals purchased 
from the Northern Pacific itself large tracts of the road’s land-grant 
lands. In reference to the latter transactions, it is said that when 
the Northern Pacific needed to sell land for wnich there was not a 
ready outside market at the time, the Northwestern Improvement Co. 
had frequently purchased such lands, thus supplying funds to the 
railway.” 

PrirtspurcGH & LAKE Erir.—The directors have authorized an 
issue of $5,000,000 stock to be offered to shareholders at 
par, the extent of 50 per cent. of their holdings. This is 
part of the $20,000,000 new stock authorized by the share- 
holders in March, 1908. Before this the authorized capital 
stock amounted to $10,000,000. 

J. Gennison Lyon has been elected a Director, succeeding 
J. B. Jackson, deceased. 


Rock IsLtanp-Frisco TERMINAL.—Potter, Choate & Prentice are 
offering $500,000 first mortgage 5 per cent. bonds of 1907- 
1927 at a price to yield 5 per cent. These bonds are part 
of an authorized issue of $5,000,000, of which $3,000,000 are 
outstanding, and the balance reserved for use after 1909 for 
improvements, additions and betterments. The bonds are 
guaranteed jointly by the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway and the St. Louis & San Francisco. 


SECOND AVENUE (NEW YorK).—The receivers of the Metropol- 
itan Street Railway have been ordered by Judge Lacombe, 
of the United States Circuit Court, to turn over at midnight, 
November 12, to George W. Linch, the state court receiver of 
the Second Avenue, all property covered by the lease of Jan- 
uary 28, 1898, made with the Metropolitan Street Railway, 
after which time, transfers on all the lines, with a few ex- 
ceptions, will be discontinued between the Second Avenue 
and Metropolitan lines. 


SOUTHERN INDIANA.—Potter, Choate & Prentice, and Proctor & 
Borden, both of New York, are offering $382,000 one year 
6 per cent. receiver’s certificates of November 1, 1908, and 
due November 1, 1909-1910, at a price to yield 41% per cent. 
if redeemed in one year, and 5% per cent. if redeemed in 
two years. 


SOUTHERN Paciric.—The regular quarterly dividend of 1% 
per cent. has been declared on the common stock, payable 
January 2. 


ToLrpo, Sr. Louis & WestErN.—H. S. Black has been elected 
a director, succeeding J. C. Brown. 


Union Paciric.—-Regular quarterly dividend of 2% per cent. 
has been declared on the common stock, payable January 2, 
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